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fail to notice that the radical change made in the first house is a change of 

front. The next, necessitated, of course, by the former, is a change 

of entrances. While the different frontage makes the new house give on the 

east, it does not follow that southern and western light and air are lost. On 

the contrary, the house obtains in this way southern and western exposures far 
larger and less broken than in its earlier state. 

Concerning the exterior of the house under consideration, it seems only just 

to the architect, Mr. Arthur Heun, to remark that it has never met with his 

entire approval. It is self-evident that in the limited enlargement of a small 


|’ comparing the two ground plans which here lie side by side, one cannot 
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THE OLD HOUSE 
DOTTED LINES INDICATING 
WHERE NEW ADDITIONS |i) 
WERE MADE 


house the architect is, 
handicapped from the start. By 
judicious adding of a gable, 
by the spreading of wide eaves, and 
careful working out of a suitable 1 
line for the south end, Mr. Heun 


of 


succeeded in obtaining a house on g 


and simple lines. It is rather low 


long, as befits its prairie setting; and 


necessl 


howe’ 
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an unpretentious style of cottage archi- 


tecture. 


The size of the main veranda, upo 


which the library opens by glass d: 


may be noted as particularly happy 


neither too large nor too small for 


LS 


requirements. The walls and piers of 
this veranda are of a rough dark brick, 
against which all manner of shrubbery 
and vines show to perfection. The 
color of the brick is also good, with the 
tone of the house itself, which is a dull 
green, relieved by cream-white trim- 
mings, the shutters being of a very dark 
green. Returning to the veranda, a 
jog to the south may be noticed. This 
catches for the whole the southwest 
breeze of summer, so precious to us al] 
of late. The bars at the north end of 
the veranda show the position of that 
part which is sereened in for summer 
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table uses. A glass door opens upon 
this porch directly from the dining- 
room. 

While an entrance to the house is to 
be had by means of doors at the east end 
of both library and hall, the main or car- 
riage entrance lies, as will be seen, to 
the west. This was obtained, not with- 
out ingenuity, by cutting a wide door- 
way below the second landing of the 
original staircase and throwing out an 
entrance hall of the width and height of 
the doorway, two feet below the level 
of the old hall. The effect is extremely 
good, as one enters or leaves the house. 


PLAN OF THE REMODELED HOUSE 
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KITCHEN 


By this means, also, room was found for 
a small toilet-room and a cupboard be- 
neath the stairway. 

What is the most delightful charac- 
teristic a house can possess? A general 
air of invitingness. To such a trait, it 
seems to me, this particular house may 
lay claim, in spite of the many small 
defects and incongruities which a rebuilt 
house will commonly possess. The in- 
terior arrangement of the lower floor 
is good both for convenience and effect. 
The music or reception room is reached 
by the first door on the left as one 
ascends the two steps leading from the 
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entrance hall to the main hallway. The 
dining-room is next beyond on the same 
side. This latter room is practically 
square, the ceiling furred down at least 
a foot below its original height, the 
room itself simple, light, and cheerful. 
The wide east way, with its casements of 
leaded glass, floods the room with morn- 
ing sunshine. The effect of paneled 
wall 1s managed by means of strips of 
ivory-white painted wood. The tapes- 
try-like paper is of a pinkish red, 
against which the mahogany of the fur- 
niture is exceedingly good. 

In each end of the long east window 
below the shelves for growing plants 
are two small cupboards, hidden, but 
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affording welcome extra closet space. 
The lighting of the dining-table is done 
by means of small electric bulbs in the 
halves of Japanese lanterns of pierced 
brass. These are hung by cords from 
the ceiling, and a system of weights and 
pulleys has been so applied that the 
small lights may be raised or lowered 
at will. 

While on the subject of detail a clever 
device employed by Mr. Heun may be 
noted. One may notice in the library 
of the first house a south window. In 
order to still secure by this window the 
entrance of the much prized southwest 
wind in summer, but one-half of the 
whole opening, the upper, was closed. 
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THE HOUSE BEFORE REMODELING—SOUTH FRONT 
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This was done with a panel, a narrow 
shelf at its lower edge, and in the lower 
half of the window leaded glass case- 
ments were set opening into the music- 
room. Such an arrangement gives not 
only the draught, but adds an attractive 
and original feature to the music-room 
as well. 

Passing the foot of the stairway on 
the right-hand side of the wide hall 
which runs across the house, we see that 
what was once the main entrance of the 
original house has sunk from its former 
level of importance to the humble uses 
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of a telephone and coat closet. 
on a few steps is the wide doorway of 
the library. On either side of this door- 
way are deep closets, fitted with shelves, 


always useful, always full. No greater 
convenience can be imagined than these 
same closets, sheltering alike old maga- 
zines and logs for the library fire. 

This living-room was an addition per 
se, and in its happy proportions, agree- 
able coloring, and the sense of complete- 
ness felt by those who enter it, it may 
be considered an uncommonly successful 
room. It is large without being over- 
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whelmingly so. The beauty of its pro- 
portions is obtained partly by 
suggested exclusion of the fireplace and 
its adjacent recesses from the body of 
theroom. The overhanging beam above 
the fireplace and the low ceilings of 
the recesses carry out the idea admir- 
ably, and thus the room at once gains 
not only the look of spaciousness, but 
of comfort and quiet as well. 

Sunlight floods this room in winter, 
and a breeze is invariably to be had 
there in the summer time. With large 
windows to east, south, and west, some 
of them glass doors and French win- 
dows, one has almost, in this living- 
room, the impression of being out of 
doors. 


the 


ROOM—LOOKING EAST 


The woodwork of the library is of the 
simplest stained wood, of a very dark 
olive-green; the rough plaster of the 
wall is painted an Indian-red; the 
spaces between the beams of the ceiling 
are covered with a dusky gold, and the 
design which runs about the room as a 
kind of frieze is stenciled in dull gold 
on the Indian-red of the plaster, and 
carries on in its feeling the motif of 
the leaded glass belowit. Where is the 
reason, by the by, for such a prejudice 
as seems to exist against leaded glass? 
Is it because vision is supposed to be 
interfered with? In that case, let me 
say, that where the design is such as 
the one in these windows, one’s vision 
is most emphatically not affected. Not 
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The sideboard was 


only does the leaded glass score a point 
for the room, decoratively speaking, but 
from without it serves as a screen. 
And in the opinion of the writer, great 
should be the joy of that householder 
whose room is so good as to need no 
curtains! 

The chimney in this library is built 
of dark reddish brown brick, with a 
narrow ledge or shelf barely wide 
enough to support the bronze which is 
placed upon it. The position of this 
fireplace, at the west end of the room, 
has been found to be excellent. The 
lighting of this room was undertaken 
by Mr. Heun, who designed for it lan- 
terns of leaded glass, set in small brack- 


W OF THE DINING-ROOM 


originally owned by Benjamin Franklin 


ets fashioned of the wood of the rest of 
the room. The glass of the lanterns, 
again laid in lines harmonious with the 
simple pattern of window and decorated 
band of frieze, is opaque in tones which 
are dull by daylight, but at night rich 
aud mciiow. Here is an instance of the 
much desired manner of lighting which 
shall be absolutely unobtrusive by day, 
yet both useful and beautiful by night. 

Before ascending the stairs the ar- 
rangement and color of this floor as a 
whole might be touched upon. The 
rooms open well as regards themselves 
and each other. The vistas are good. 
The music-room, a cold room in ivory- 
white, and the dining-room, a cool, 
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pinkish red, are bound to the rich 
Indian-reds of the living-room by the 
warm yellow walls of the hall between 
the music-room and dining-room on one 
side and living-room on the other. In 
the accompanying pictures of the hall, 
the design of this yellow paper is plainly 
seen; but there is, in reality, much less 
contrast between the lighter and the 
darker yellows in the design than is 
apparent here. The paper really gives 
a very flat wall. 

But time presses, and what is possibly 
more important, space contracts. There- 
fore 1 shall take the reader hurriedly 
through the upper floor of the house. 
The large west window (leaded case- 
ments again) on the stairway is of dis- 
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tinct benefit in several ways. It was 
obtained by enlarging a small window 
originally in the same position. A 
great increase of draught 1s obtained in 
summer through its generous openings, 
as well as valuable sunlight in winter. 

The successful arrangement of this 
floor is noticeable, particularly in view 
of the fact that the house was made 
over. There are, even in this compara- 
tively small space, three suites: the 
south with best exposures for the fam- 
ily, the middle for guests, and the rear 
for servants. 

In the family apartments the main 
bedroom, with its own bath, is accessible 
from all three of the children’s rooms 
which lie around it, and the children’s 
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}UEST-CHAMBER 


bath is directly approached by a passage 


on which the three rooms open. 
guests’ rooms are opposite each 

and occupy their part of the floor al 
while the rooms and bath for maid 
shut away by a door from the r 
the house. No space is lost in 
hallways or large landings on this 
floor. The main landing at the 

the staircase is comparatively small 


The 


oO} her, 


one, 
Ss are 


st of 


wide 


upper 
top of 


and 


the passages, while narrow, are light. 


Every available spot is put into use 
cupboard or closet. The ceilings o 
bedrooms are rather higher than u 
as no change was made in their oris 
measurements. In the guest-room, 


as a 
f the 
sual, 


yinal 
hung 
with the medallioned paper, the cei 
was in part rather weak. To get ri 


ling 
d of 


the necessity of tearing it down, wood 
moldings were fastened across it at the 
intervals shown in the photograph, and 
the whole calecimined. Thus was a way 
found out of the difficulty. The same 
treatment, and for the same reasons, 
was applied to the ceiling of the music- 
room and rather improves than injures 
the room. 

The walls of the upper halls and pas- 
sages are hung with a warm yellow paper 
of a very small pattern; the principal 
south bedroom is 1n warm green; the chil- 
dren’s bedrooms are in chintz-like papers 
of different designs. The smaller of the 
two guest-rooms, shown in the photo- 
graplis—the one containing the four- 
post bedstead—has walls of a cool green, 
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ANOTHER GUEST-ROOM 


with hangings covered with a strong 
design of lavender lilies with green 
leaves. For the other guest-room a 
copy of a colonial wall-paper was found, 
medallions of roses connected by curious 
chains of bluish. green on a white 
ground. 

The house stands on but two acres of 
ground, but it will eventually be screened 
from public view by hedges of green- 
brier, prickly ash, and wild grape. 
Sweetbriers have already thrust their 
fragrant heads into the open windows of 
the dining-room. If crimson and yel- 
low ramblers do their duty, the dusky 
brick of the verandas will be but a back- 


ground for their delicate foliage and 
clustering blooms. 

To dwell upon the shortcomings of a 
house made over is to dampen the enthu- 
siasm of the most ardent lover of houses 
and their accessories. The incongruities 
of this house are many. They shall be 
nameless. They are those slight, those 
trifling faults, which like those of a real 
friend rather endear than alienate. The 
house is one in which some souls would 
be content to live as did that raconteur 
naif of old, the delightful vicar of 
Oliver Goldsmith, ‘‘All our adventures 
were by the fireside, and all our migra- 
tions from the blue bed to the brown.”’ 











THE DECORATION OF COUNTRY HOUSES 


BY ISABEL 


HAT difference should be 

\ \ made between the decoration 

of a city house and of a coun- 
try house? Generally speaking, the one 
is of brick, the other of shingle; the one 
is finished in mahogany, the other in 
soft wood stained; the one suggests 
Chippendale furniture, the other wicker. 
Away from urban smoke and dust the 
housekeeper may more freely invite her 
soul with white paint, white curtains, 
mattings, and fresh cretonnes. Al- 
though it is true that these are in great 
favor for city as well as country bed- 
chambers, they are especially suited to 
the latter. Country life is, or should 
be, more informal than city life, and a 
house expresses the habits of those who 
dwell therein as surely as the apparel 
doth proclaim the man. If a country 
house is destined only for temporary 
occupancy —during ‘‘the vacation 
months’’—then its decorations may be 
bolder, livelier, more eccentric than 
those of the permanent abode. But 
many a country house is a home through- 
out the year, and these are constantly 
increasing in number. 

A leading Chicago architect recently 
remarked that but two noteworthy houses 
had gone up on the Lake Shore Drive 
within the last ten years, while to his 
knowledge a considerable number of 
costly homes had been built in the coun- 
try by Chicago people within the same 
period. ‘‘Sometimes they are only used 
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during part of the year,’’ he added, ‘‘but 
they are planned for winter as well as 
summer, and no expense is spared on 
them.’’ 

The same conditions prevail in Bos- 
ton, in New York, and other cities. A 
few general rules may be laid down. 
Avoid things striking and peculiar in 
your house as you would in your attire. 
lt will have to last you longer than a 
suit of clothes. Do not make its decora- 
tion so marked that you will weary of it. 


Beware of Fads 


O not fall in with any fad un- 
1) suited to your circumstances. 

Rooms en suite connected by 
doorways sans doors afford a sense of 
space not to be procured in any but the 
lordliest mansions by other means. But 
they too often do so at the sacrifice of 
privacy and comfort. Enjoyment of 
breakfast on a winter’s morning, before 
the house has become thoroughly heated, 
is impaired by the chill that travels in 
from an open hall or drawing-room. 
Dinner conversation is not assisted by 
having to ignore rings and messages 
overheard from the front door. Nor 
does it add to the pleasure of a call when 
movements and voices in adjoining rooms 
form an undercurrent to sociability. 

In the reaction from a frigid, unused 
‘‘best parlor’’ has grown a demand for a 
living-room. Nothing is more delightful 
than a living-room if properly placed, 
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but the practice of turning the staircase 
hall into a lounge for the whole family 
is only expedient in a wilderness. Sup- 
pose an elegant mansion, where many 
entertainments are given; the vestibule 
leads into the large central hall or liv- 
ing-room, whence the staircase rises to 
the upper stories; on either side open 
doorways give into the dining and draw- 
ing rooms; on festive occasions cloaked 
and overshoed guests must make their 
shame-faced way to the dressing-rooms 
through earlier arrivals already assem- 
bled in gala attire. Suppose a small, 
modest, country house has a similar ar- 
rangement; the hall being here used as a 
semi-library with a bay lined with book- 
shelves and a large writing-table. No 
one can write or read in peace in this 
thoroughfare, which the maids must 
traverse to answer the door, where the 
children are stranded aimlessly on their 
voyages between nursery and garden, 
and where the caller even if desirous of 
seeing only one person in the household 
cannot decently ignore the presence of 
another. 


Art is More Than “Pictures” 


O not fall into the common mis- 
1) conception of ‘‘art’’ as ‘‘pic- 
tures,’’ or at the most as fancy 
articles set out on furniture and brackets. 
Art is primarily a matter of color and 
line, and has more to do with your pleas- 
ure in your house than you are perhaps 
aware. For instance, many household 
artists have told us that a picture mold- 
ing should be even with the tops of the 
doors and windows, and if these are not 
all on one level, then it should be even 
with the greatest number of such open- 
ings. Few cf us know what principle 
underlies this dictum, but experience 
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speedily proves that when we set it at 
naught, a lot of miscellaneous small 
spaces above or below the molding vexes 
the eye. 

There is one general rule. Another 
is that a certain unity in variety must 
be observed. The transition from a 
colonial room to, let us say, a Turkish 
room is too violent. Fortunately the 
fashion for jumbling a lot of rooms of 
different periods under one twentieth- 
century roof is on the wane. Let all of 
one floor run through the whole gamut 
of color if you wish, but keep the rooms 
in the same key. Do not pass from a 
dark green room with almost black 
Flemish oak trim into a boudoir of cream 
and faint rose. Put notes of green in 
your blue room that opens into your 
green room; in the latter let some 
touches of yellow pave the way to the 
adjoining buff or canary apartment, and 
there have a Bokhara rug in its deep 
wine shades, or a heap of cushions in 
Indian red, orange, or old pink to help 
‘‘marry’’ as the French say, this room 
to its red neighbor. Double portiéres 
are invaluable for this purpose, and 
window curtains play an important part. 


Must We See out of our Windows? 

PROPOS of windows, one of the 
A most enchanting small country 

houses in our suburbs is criti- 
cised by other residents because, as they 
say, “‘It hasn’t a single window you can 
see out of.’’ To which the inhabitants 
conclusively reply, ‘‘But we don’t want 
to see out of our windows.’’ They do 
not. They regard these openings in the 
wall as a means of lighting the room, 
and there is no doubt that a light from 
above is becoming to the persons and 
things on which it falls. If you do not 
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believe this consult the first photog- 
rapher or the first artist you meet. It is 


not for financial reasons solely that they 
live ‘‘Under the Skylights,’’ as Mr. 
Fuller has it. 

Many architects condemn big plate- 
glass show windows. 
‘‘When I am in the house I want 
in the house, I don’t want all outdoors 


Says one of them: 
to be 


about me. When I wish to admire the 
view I do so from the veranda or the 
lawn. I take for granted that my clients 
are above the small-town curiosity of 
watching their neighbors.”’ 

Perhaps le takes too much for granted. 
People ought to have better occupations 
than staring at passers-by, but they have 
not always. There are occasions, too, 
when practical considerations are para 
mount. For instance, if the shelter of 
a veranda roof cuts off direct illumina- 
tion, the opening must needs be enlarged. 


Also if the country house is home the 
year round, there are seasons when lawn 
or veranda ceases to be inviting, but a 
large clear opening framing a picture of 
rocky ravines, or snowladen 
sunset sky, or tossing expanse of water, 
is an inspiration and a refreshment. 


trees, or 


Two of the most successful houses along 
the north shore have for a feature a 
great window over our glorious lak: 

In nearly all cases it is safe to advise 
that the upper sash at all events, through 
which no one needs to look, be filled 
with small and picturesque panes. Here, 
if anywhere—in a transom or upper 
sash of leaded glass—is the place for a 
few dots and dashes of color. Other- 
wise saloons have put us all out of con- 
ceit with stained glass, and as for 
“storied windows richly dight’’ with 
actual pictures, they belong only to 


memorial halls and the like. 
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The Windows of a Certain Library 

OR that matter a reasonable di- 

versity in the windows of a house 

is to be commended. One of the 
most delightful of libraries or living- 
rooms, designed by Pond and Pond, has 
at one end long French door-windows 
reaching to the ground, and at the other, 
mullioned casements five feet from the 
floor. Imagine a great oblong room, 
the short ends being north and south 
and the long sides east and west. Im- 
agine the entrance from the hall about 
midway of the eastern side facing a 
noble fireplace. On the right hand as 
you come in, bookeases run around 
three sides of the northern half of the 
room to the height of five feet. Over 
these are wide, low-arched windows, 
the arched part being immovable while 
the lower part divides door-fashion in 
two hinged casements, having lozenge. 
shaped panes in the center with smaller 
ones filling in the sides. At the south 
end of the room a French window opens 
on a terrace and flower-garden; on the 
west side you step through another into 
a covered porch. These also have im- 
movable transoms with the same grace- 
ful eurved mullions as the small windows 
over the bookeases. Near them is plenty 
of space for a eapacious sofa, a piano, a 
tea-table, an armchair or two, and the 
door is so cleverly disposed that from 
hall or stair or opposite dining-room 
lovely glimpses may be had of ‘“‘the 
gardens and the goodly walks,’’ or the 
cheery fireplace which divides this end 
of the great room from the other which 
is the library proper. 

The mantel is of Bedford stone of soft 
yellowish gray, at the same height as 
the bookeases. Over the fireplace isa 
panel of Persian tiles, richly mingling 
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greens and blue with touches of purple 
and madder. This is flanked by molded 
pilasters of the same Bedford stone, 
acting like the mat of a picture in keep- 
ing the tiles separate from the wall, 
which is papered in a close-woven large 
floral pattern of green with notes of yel- 
low and red. The ceiling is of molded 
plaster panels, yellow and white; close 
under it runs a molded cornice of plaster 
and a picture-rail of red birch carved in 
the egg and dart pattern. The book- 
eases are of birch stained red, with glass 
doors, repeating on a smaller scale the 
lozenge panes of the windows. Such a 
library might not answer the purpose of 
a literary or professional man, he might 
require a special isolated study, yet as a 
matter of fact some of the chief legal 
works this country has known were 
written in similar rooms. 


Treatment of Walls 
HE treatment of country-house 
| walls varies illimitably. They 
can be calcimined, which is cheap 
and perishable. They can be hard-fin- 
ished and painted, which is cleanly and 
durable. They can have the sand finish 
and then be tinted, when the irregular 
dots of sand make a vibrating color more 
pleasing to the eye than the hard uni- 
formity of calcimine or oil paint. Better 
still, is staining the rough plaster, with- 
out using whiting; this gives a soft, vel- 
vety surface that has neither the glaze of 
oil nor the deadness of calcimine, and is 
cheaper than either. 

Then there are wall-papers from ten 
cents a roll up. There are burlaps to be 
stretched upon the walls, colored and 
stenciled very effectively. There are 
costly materials, such as brocades at 
sixteen dollars a yard, used in a New 
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York millionaire’s residence, or rare old 
tapestries, at prices beyond all but a 
favored few. Some sanitary objections 
are urged against these textiles; also 
they fade; but the burlaps, which fade 
quickest can be colored again, while the 
finer fabrics are often loveliest when 
somewhat dimmed by time. There is 
also, if you please, mosaic and marble 
paneling; this is cold and more suited to 
public than private buildings, yet one of 
Richardson’s most famous houses had 
its walls lined with marble to splendid 
effect. Only one room in this neighbor- 
hood has marble walls, and that, strange 
to say, is a kitchen. 

Certainly marble, tiles, enameled 
wood, etc., are eminently suited to kitch- 
ens, bath-rooms, and the like, but in 
other places, for people of moderate 
means, wall-paper is the most available. 
Some of the inexpensive kinds are quite 
satisfactory. The standard ingrain or 
cartridge paper may be had in good 
colors, and its tiny, threadlike mottling 
imparts to it depth and vibration. 
Morris and other fine French and Eng- 
lish papers in large, closely woven, 
harmonious patterns are often very 
beautiful. There is no doubt that they 
furnish a room. As architects put it, 
they ‘‘pull the walls together.”’ 


A Question of Backgrounds 

OMETIMES, however, if the space 

S is small, you do not want the 
walls pulled together. And some- 

times they furnish a room so completely 
that anything added seems superfluous. 
They are not a good background for pic- 
tures. Here a decorator of admirable taste 
dissents with, ‘‘the pictures will take care 
of themselves. You have to go close to an 
ordinary picture anyhow to look at it.’’ 
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Truly with a wide mat and a wide 
frame a picture may hold the most in- 
sistent pattern at bay, but there are pic- 
tures which you do not wish to frame 
that way. Suppose they are delicate 
miniatures. Suppose they are old 
prints—Durers perhaps, or Bartoloz- 
zis—with barely any margin and a nar- 
row rim of black or red wood. They 
will look best on a plain background. 
So will oils, so will water-colors. 

After all, those large-patterned papers 
are most suitable for halls, dining 
rooms, or libraries. Here a wainscot 
ing or a row of shelves fills a good part 
of the wall, and above may go plates, 
mirrors, sconces, bits of metal, tro- 
phies, large vases, busts or 
liefs, which given a good light, will 
be none the worse for a disturbed back 
ground. 

In the present craze for strong colors 
the quality of certain fine neutral tints 
like golden browns and warm grays is 
apt to be overlooked. Nothing better 
can be chosen for a place containing 
many hued hangings, curios, or paint- 
ings. On the other hand, a decided 
green or a well-chosen red is 
favorable to such ornaments as plaster 
casts, engravings, or photographs. 
Thus, after all, what we are going to 
place upon them, or how we are going 
to use them, or the exposure of the room 
(sunny or shady) dictates the treatment 
of its walls. For bedrooms and nurser- 
ies light colors are usually preferred, 
and—in spite of much esthetic criticism 
—floral papers. There is no denying that 
they are bright and cheerful, only if 
confined to your bed you may get tired 
of counting the bunches of flowers, or 
you may find that they interfere with all 
those little photographs of beloved per- 
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sons or places that most of us cherish in 


our own private quarters. 
A its walls covered with russet 
leather, each panel. fastened 
down with big brass nails, which were 
driven in to form patterns in the corners. 
One of the daintiest, snuggest, and most 
refined drawing-rooms, by the late John 
Root, is in a house on Bellevue Place. 
The walls appear to be first covered with 
silk of a Japanese pattern in old pink, 
cream, and green, then framed off into 
a number of small compartments or 
panels by bands of flat polished cherry- 
wood. These divisions are not regular 
in size or placing, yet some system must 
underlie their apparent haphazard dis- 
position, for the result is most happy. 
The wall is pleasantly broken up, it 
needs no further decoration, yet any 
small gold frame or bit of china hung in 
one of these divisions appears set off 
like a little jewel. 

Not unlike this are walls sometimes 
seen in studios or halls of artists’ 
houses, where mere flat strips of wood 
band off a gray or brown surface into 
agreeable spaces. They remind you of 
the timbered construction showing in 
Elizabethan cottages, and the spaces 
make telling shrines for even a mere 
sketch. They give it an accent, a 
value. 

In houses planned by Frank L. 
Wright the wood trim is often carried 
around every wall space between the 
doors, windows, chimneys, and such 
natural divisions, thus forming plaster 
panels. (Mr. Wright is addicted to the 


Some Unusual Walls 
SUCCESSFUL billiard-room has 


rough stained plaster already described— 
framed in wood.) For so simple a device 
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the effect is excellent, but of question- 
able durability: 

And this brings one to the point that 
of all wall decorations, wood is the most 
beautiful. 1t may be as simple or as 
elaborate as you please. A plain wain- 
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seoting of the ‘‘batten’’ kind, finished 
with a ledge for plates, tiles, or pho- 
tographs, made a charming room of one 
whose low ceiling and walls were sand- 
finished. 


(Continued on page 348) 








A BARN 


I KNOW 


BY COURTNEY ALLISON 


MONG the few acquaintances that 

A I have found it a joy to know, 

and worth the time to cultivate 

in an ordinarily busy life, are the in- 
habitants of barns. 

In a much-talked-about world of in- 
sincerity, they live apart as a colony of 
the true. It is with an appreciative 
sense of honor that 1 regard them as my 
friends. Theirs is a society that always 
does me good. It may be the simplicity 
of their diet, the outdoor life they lead, 
or that so-called lack of intelligence 
which gives to them a sturdiness of 
temperament that imbues one with a 
healthy indifference to the shams of less 
genuine mortals. 

One of the jolliest and most intelligent 
companions I ever had was Billy. When 
Billy and I went sketching three was a 
crowd. He was completely sufficient. 

If I showed Billy a sketch and said, 
“‘Tt’s no use, to-day, it’s all off; don’t 
you think it pretty bad, old fellow?’’ I 
always knew he was trying to look sym- 
pathetic with those great, kind eyes of 
his. 

‘Don’t bother,’’ they said, ‘‘we’ll go 
again; I’m always ready.’’ 


On these occasions he delighted in 
coming to town with an especial friski- 
ness, to show his utter contempt for such 
useless things as the blues. 

Billy was a city horse. He knew not 
the pleasures of a barn of his own. He 
was forced to live in the common, 
crowded quarters of a public boarding- 
house. I always knew this grated on 
Billy, for his nature was naturally re- 
fined. We used to go to the country to 
visita large farm. Billy had never been 
taught discretion in regard to his own 
appetite; in fact, 1 fancy he thought it 
was searcely worth while to waste much 
discretion upon a stereotyped handful 
of oats. 

The lavish hospitality of country liv- 
ing was new to him, so instead of going 
to bed, he just stayed up all night and 
ate. Inthe morning! His sides stuck 
out until he could seareely get through 
the door. I was filled with shame at his 
appearance. I said: ‘‘Goodness, Billy, 
where are your manners; why, they’ll 
never ask you to come again. It’s so 
ill-bred to eat so much.’’ He seemed 
sheepish but satisfied. 

He could show me the way through 
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the most intricate and confusing mix- 
ture of city street-car tracks, but the 
sight of a country corn-shock filled him 
with horror. I always thought the other 
horses at the farm had a good deal of 
fun laughing at Billy’s mistakes. I 
asked them to visit Billy, but 1 don’t 
believe he em- 
phasized the in- 
vitation. Not 
that he was 
ashamed of his 
country friends. 
Perhaps he did 
a good deal of 
bragging about 
the things he 
could do for 
them in the way 
of entertain- 
ment—with 
some natural 
thought of get- 
ting more than 
even—but he 
realized the de- 
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ficiencies of his f 
table. y | 
Every mile as \ 


we left the farm, 
Billy looked 
regretfully back. The life of a country 
gentleman would have suited him down 
to the ground. 

There was a barn, years ago, that 
stood on a certain picturesque old farm, 
which might have passed for a typical 
barn of fancy. I associate it with a 
vague remembrance of sliding down 
straw stacks, and of standing on a 
swing which disappeared up into the 
misty rafters, and ‘‘pumping’’ with 
a country cousin, from its huge hay- 
scented depth, back and forth through 
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great doors, out into the brilliant sun- 
shine. 

Such a barn may be a respected ances- 
tor of the one I am going to tell about. 
The rich gleanings from those prolific 
stores, garnered by some hoary hand of 
toil, may have formed the foundation 
for that wealth 
and refinement 
which planned 
the barn of now- 
adays. 

I was first in- 
troduced to the 
modern-day 
barn at a house- 
party. The car- 
riage-house, 
which was the 
largest part of 
its interior, was 
shut off from the 
rest by sliding 
doors of hard 
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hostess had 
~ ’  eovered its stone 
floor with Tur- 
kish rugs; here 
we were seated 
at small tables, 
and had our supper, a kind of a buffet- 
lunch, in which we all waited upon each 
other. 

Slipping off from the others we went 
to visit the horses. I vowed uniil then 
1 would not believe we were in a barn. 

A secret button was pressed; back 
moved the sliding doors; we stepped 
into a pretty corridor wainscoted with 
hard-wood. Another secret button! and 
electrie light bulbs flashed from the 
corners of the ceiling. ‘‘Dear me!’’ the 
exclamation was involuntary; ‘‘they 
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should have pink shades. And these, I 
suppose, are the apartments.’’ 

‘*Searcely the technical name. That 
is the box-stall of Phyllis, my riding- 
mare.”’ 

I peeped through the lattice at Phyllis. 
A riding-whip hung at the door, tied 
with a blue bow. ‘‘Ah, Phyllis’s bou- 
doir is done in baby blue; and her own 
private bath! Do they sleep in brass 
beds?”’ 

‘*Those are stationary 
stands you see in the 
stalls,’’ said my un- 
imaginative friend. 

Leaving the corridor 
of bedchambers, we went 
into a square stone hall. 
Out of this wound a 
spiral staircase which we 
followed. It stopped at 
a door that my hostess 
opened, letting me into 
her own den, a studio 
for china-painting— 
complete, from hanging 
plate-racks of hard 
wood, in harmony with the walls, to gas 
attachments for her kiln. A closet 
under the eaves was also finished in the 
yellow wood, with built-in shelves for 
china. 

Diamond-paned windows along the 
front of the studio were above a win- 
dow-seat. A flower-box on the outside 
sent in fragrant odors and glimpses of 
color from old-fashioned petunias and 
geraniums. 

This barn was not pretentious. The 
newly rich who judge things by their 
cost would not be inclined to admire it. 
An expenditure of six or seven thousand 
dollars is not much to a man of wealth 
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for the cultivation of his fad. But the 
manner of expenditure depends on the 
man. 

In this case, it represents a miniature 
structure, absolutely perfect in design 
and appointments, up to date in every 
rule conducive to ventilation and clean- 
liness. 

The Queen Anne idea is carried 
out even to the windows, always 
daintily sashed with 
fresh Swiss curtains. 
Flower-boxes at each 
window filled with red 
blooms and trailing 
vines form an exterior 
of glowing beauty. A 
quaint round doorway 
which marks the studio 
entrance makes the ini- 
tiated proud of going in. 

1 have often won- 
dered what the old hard- 
working farm-horses 
from the ‘‘barn of 
fancy’? would think if 
they could walk here. 
They would scarcely recognize their grand 
offspring. The richness and luxury of 
modern living form what would seem a 
world of wicked waste to their simple 
fancy. Some other grandfathers we 
know might have similar sentiments 
should they step from their colonial 
frames. 

The horses which live in this Queen 
Anne barn I call ‘‘Queen Anne horses.”’ 
They would seem to have imbibed from 
their master a like exclusiveness in taste 
and dress. True children of culture— 
students of civics—might find them in- 
teresting, as unique examples of the 
influence of surroundings. 
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BY OLI 


SADERS of Robert Grant’s more 
R than clever novel, ‘‘Unleavened 

Bread,’’ will remember how 
Selma White felt within her the capa- 
city for any task, however weighty, with- 
out any previous training or instruction. 
She had such a robust appreciation of 
Americanism, and of herself as a splen- 
did type of an American,that,as Napoleon 
was accused of claiming, the word impos- 
sible was not in her dictionary. There 
are a great many thousand 
Whites in this country, and in no par- 
ticular are they more insistent than that 
they are quite capable of designing and 
carrying out a scheme of municipal 
artistic improvement without the expert 
advice of either landscape-gardener or 
architect. A committee of the legisla- 
ture, or even still more facetiously, of 
the house or city council, will boldly 
undertake to select designs for a new cap- 
itol building or city hall, with perfectly 
unconscious daring; or at best, they may 
consult the town-surveyor, feeling con- 
fident that his taste and judgment will 
not be far at variance with their own. 
The results we see wherever we turn our 
eyes. 

The store of accumulated knowledge 
on all subjects is increasing each year 
by leaps and bounds, and the wiser we 
become the more we feel the need of 
differentiating work, of dividing it up 
among the many, to the end that in each 
line of human endeavor a specialist shall 
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VER COLEMAN. 


study it down into its innermost details. 
Time was when an architect was engi- 
neer, landscape-gardener, and builder 
all in one; now there are four experts in 
place of one. In Europe they have for 
a great number of years realized all this, 
but here we have been loath to acknowl- 
edge that the Honorable So-and-so could 
not tell a plan from an elevation; yet 
the day of Selma White is passing even 
here. 

A conspicuous example is the recent 
appointment by a Senate committee of a 
commission to investigate and report on 
a plan for the harmonious development 
and beautifying of the city of Washing- 
ton. Washington is rapidly becoming, 
if it has not already become, the most 
beautiful city in this country. There 
are not a few well-traveled people who 
go even farther and say it will very 
shortly be the most beautiful city in the 
world. We are proud of it in good 
right as the capital of the country, and 
as a living monument to the man whose 
name it bears. It is the only city in the 
world made to order, as it were, for a 
eapital, and should in time come to 
represent all that is best in our civic life 
and art. 

Mr. Daniel H. Burnham, famous as 
the architect in charge of the Columbian 
Exposition’s ‘‘White City,’’ and Mr. 
F’. L. Olmstead, Jr., the landseape-archi- 
tect, were first appointed. These gen- 
tlemen chose Mr. Charles F. McKim, of 
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McKim, Meade & White, architects, as a 
third member. As an apt illustration 
of the appreciation experts themselves 
have of the sharp lines drawn by special- 
ists, these three men, each so eminent in 
his own line, asked Mr. Augustus St. 
Gaudens, the sculptor, to join them in 
their task. Truly a notable commission, 
and one in which the country may leave 
their Washington city with a clear con- 
science. The appointment of such a 
commission, and still more, the unani- 
mous adoption, on January 15th, of their 
report by the Senate committee, is a dis- 
tinct triumph for good art, and best of 
all, for common sense. 

It will be remembered that General 
Washington himself selected the site of 
the city, and caused to be appointed 
Major L’Enfant, a French engineer, 
who had served in the Continental Army 
with distinction, to draw up a plan for 
the city. This L’Enfant did, and upon 
his plan, as adopted, the city was laid 
out and partially constructed. To him 
is due the great diagonal avenues leading 
in every direction, and the innumerable 
little cireles and squares which make 
such suitable spots for statues of dead 
heroes. The White House and the Capi- 
tol are both due to L’Enfant also, but 
very soon after the city was actually 
commenced his plans were neglected, 
and they have been until now. The 
commission’s plan is a virtual return to 
the first plan of L’Enfant, with such 
modifications as changed conditions 
make advisable. 


An English Cottage 


SAW in a recent number of the 
| Architectural Review, of London, the 
design for a cottage by Mr. Harold 
Falkner. It gave rise to some reflections, 
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and I reproduce both the drawings and 
the reflections. 

There are two ground-floor plans, one 
as the cottage is built at present, a mere 
box: you see only three rooms and ac- 
cessories on the first floor—a little visi- 
tor’s room’’—a good name, by the way ,— 
and a fine ‘‘living-room,’’ with a glorious 
deep bay-window. Here the family—I 
suspect there are only two as yet—will 
live their life. Curtains, if you will, 
may shut off the end of the room nearest 
the kitchen, while the table is being set 
and cleared. Finally there is the kitchen 
and a small hall. In America we would 
throw the ‘‘scullery’’ directly into the 
kitchen, otherwise the plan is very prac- 
tical as it stands. 

It seems to me there is a very pretty 
lesson in this little plan. When we are 
crowded and cramped in our ordinany 
houses, by reason of economy, we allow 
our rooms to be made so small as to be 
useless for full-grown beings to live in, 
but never think of lessening the number 
of rooms. We always have a parlor, 
usually the best room of them all, which 
is never used except upon the occasions 
when visitors stop for a few moments to 
exchange a formal call. The room is an 
absolute waste for the family. Then 
we have a library or a square hall, which 
is the living-room, and the only one out 
of which the family derives any substan- 
tial comfort, and then a dining-room, 
used for about fifteen minutes in the 
morning, about the same at noon, and 
not over an hour at night, in all about 
one hour and a half out of the twenty- 
four. This is all proper and right when 
each room is of a size to suit men and 
women of an average height of five feet 
eight inches, but when, by the supposed 
necessity for the three rooms, they be- 
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come perforce suitable only for Lillipu- 
tians, the absurdity of the convention 
becomes apparent. This is a good little 
plan, givinga quietand formal little nook 
for visitors consistent with the pro- 
prieties, a good, real living-room, and a 
separate connection between kitchen and 
frontdoor. 1t will bear pondering upon. 

The next thing of interest is the 
second plan. This shows what the 
owner, Mr. F. Sturt, proposes to do 
some fine day—when his ship comes in, 
doubtless. This is nothing very extrava- 
gant either, simply the addition of 
another fine room, the turning about of 
the entrance which will then be through 
the former ‘‘visitor’s room,’’ now 
marked hall. This gives quite a con- 
ventional house, yet altogether sensible 
and charming. Now an American would 
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build a miserable, flimsy, little affair, 
or mcre probably board until the ship 
arrived, and then would place a very 
large house on a very small lot. For 
many years he never would have a home, 
and when he did get it he might be 
past enjoying it. The owner of this 
little place has learned to cut his suit to 
his cloth; he builds first what is abso- 
lutely essential to a home; he builds it 
so that it will bea home, and a loved 
one at that; yet he looks ahead, out 
over the waves, perhaps at the mythical 
ship approaching; so he plans before- 
hand just how the enlarging is to be 
done so as to make a fine whole, well 
hung together. 

The outside brings forth reflections 
also, but bearing more especially upon 
the surroundings, the garden and walks, 
than upon the house itself. This is un- 
important enough in its main features, 
there are several like it around the 
corner, if you except the fine bay-win- 
dow, the same which aroused my enthu- 
siasm from the inside, and a very 
pleasing’ door, but otherwise it is ordi- 
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COTTAGE FOR MR. F. STURT 
Harold Falkner, Architect 


nary. This is wise, too. If you must 
have a cheap little home you can’t as- 
tonish all the passers by the wonderful 
exterior of your house. 1t must be plain 
and sensible with one or two good and 
striking features—a good window and a 
fine door. I must confess I balk at the 
peacocks clipped out of the hedge, but 
otherwise the hedge is an admirable 
sereen from the kitchen and the drying 
clothes on Monday, and a beautiful back- 
ground for your flowers and shrubs. 
But the low terrace, the cement steps, 
the narrow path, and wicker gate, these 
are delightful, and give the house a posi- 
tive air of distinction. 

lt. seems to me this setting for the 
house is too often slighted or absolutely 
neglected ; our houses are built too large 
for the ground available, and the ground 
is left to take care of itself. 


Bedspreads and Curtains 


HERE certainly should be no 
difficulty during these months in 
finding satisfactory bedchamber 
hangings for our country houses. Dimi- 
ties, one of the stand-bys of our gran- 
dames, are the most alluring, and the 
flowery designs, a modern innovation of 
course, bring the very scent of the garden 
into the house. Sprinkled on the white 
ground of one bedspread I saw were 
quaint, stiff, full-bloom roses and buds 
alternating. On another are scattered 
indiscriminately all the flowers our fore- 
bears loved, and which some of us still 
love—blue morning-glories, old red 
dahlias, fadey pink roses, and cheerful 
little carnations. This last design is 
delightfully quaint and lovable, remind- 
ing me of a certain minute garden owned 
and tended some years ago by a little old 
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woman. This garden was not over the 
size of an ordinary room, and looked as 
if the flowers had been planted by mix- 
ing all the seeds together and then sow- 
ing them broadcast as one would grass 
seed. A veritable jungle of sweet- 
scented color, into and through which 
darted humming-birds and honey-bees 
in an apparent ecstasy of delight and 
surprise. There are also more modern 
and more conventional designs with wide 
stripes of white dimity broken by nar- 
rower stripes of pink or yellow roses, all 
very fresh and fragrant looking. Blue 
and white is often difficult to find 
materials not suggestive of the Japanese, 
but I have seen recently a neat little blue- 
and-white pattern—a tiny flower and 
vine breaking into stripe effect the wide 
spread of the dimity. 

After all the gay colors one may turn 
back to the neatly spread white bed with 
a sense of relief. A simple white fig- 
ured dimity spread and curtains of the 
same, both edged with a fringe of knot- 
ted white cotton, are a rest to the ey« 

Seersucker, which is always to 
had, let us thankfully say it, in this age 
of ‘‘new materials,’’ is another excel- 
lent fabric for bedroom use. In white 
I like it best, although it can be obtained 
with colored stripes. 

Once upon a time I saw a very attrac- 
tive room—a room with pale, yet not 
too pale, pink side walls, a ceiling of 
seattered roses, furniture of simplest 
design in white enamel, a sweet-smelling 
matting for the floor-covering on which 
was thrown a white fur rug or two, and 
the curtains, bedspread, pillow, and 
cushion slips white seersucker, with a 
trimming of cotton fringe, all bearing a 
rose-pink lining underneath. 


in 
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Scrap-Baskets 

VEN serap-baskets and clothes- 
B hampers are beginning to hold 

up their heads, having been 
shown a little respectful consideration. 
A few years ago an unobjectionable 
serap-basket was almost an impossibility 
to discover among the many hundreds of 
fantastic forms of rattan and rush, 
gilded or otherwise, and trimmed with 
ribbon bows and artificial flowers. 
There are to be seen in some of the 
shops this spring charming baskets, 
round or square in form, made of fine 
Japanese mattings in soft, strong shades. 
The stains are the colors of autumn 
leaves, greens, red-browns. The top and 
bottom are finished with a band of un- 
colored rattan. These are delightful for 
libraries and living-rooms, and may 
blend into the room coloring or give a 
contrasting, yet subduéd, color note. 
One basket, square and of heavier plaited 
rush, was stained in a fine yellowy 
brown, really a true Japanese bronze 
color, shading light and dark as the 
reflections caught it. A few umbrella 
and cane holders were made in this same 
bronze-eolored rattan. 

And clothes hampers! Verily they 
were thére, too. The fine Japanese mat- 
tings, appropriately heavier and stronger 
than that used for scrap-baskets, were 
stained in the same excellent colors. 
Another shop which sells Indian and 
Mexiean goods only had more of 
the scrap-baskets and the disregarded 
clothes-hampers, in good sensible shapes 
and fine living colors. These are woven 
and stained by the Apache Indians. 
Think of an Apache Indian making a 
elothes-hamper! The trail of commerce 
is over him too. 
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CONDUCTED BY 
CLARENCE MOORES WEED 








HE earliest 
blossoms 
that the na- 


THE EARLY WILD FLOWERS 


much, while the 
double daffodils 





ture-lover can 
utilize from out of 
doors are the wil- 
low ‘“‘pussies”’ 
which begin to 
show the approach 
of spring long be- 
fore the snow has 
disappeared. If 
branches of these 
are brought in- 
doors and placed 
in cylindrical jars 
containing water, 
they will come out 
rapidly and prove 








lend themselves to 
a wide variety of 
treatment becanse 
of the mass of color 
embodied by their 
many petals. 

In the woods the 
early wild flowers 
are rather small for 
effective use in- 
doors, though de- 
lightful touches 
may be made by 
transplanting a few 
plants into small 
jardiniéres, or 
massing a few blos- 








a source of much 
enjoyment. Shortly 








soms of bloodroot, 
anemone, dog- 














afterwards the 
earliest flowers in 
the garden show themselves—the snow- 
drops, and Scylla and Due von Thol tulips 
—though they are too small for much 
effect indoors. But a little later the nar- 
cissus and daffodils appear, and these may 
be used inside to excellentadvantage. The 
beautiful Poet’s Narcissus, perhaps the 
most abundant variety in most gardens, 
may be used to excellent advantage in 
lowcylindrical or tumbler-shaped glasses 
or jars. The more pretentious trumpet 
varieties with their glorious yellow tones 
may be used in the same sort of recep- 
tacles, taking care not to crowd them too 


JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT IN A TOKONABE JAR 


tooth violet, or the 
larger trilliums in 
small receptacles. Even the Jack-in- 
the-Pulpit may be made an effective | 
decoration by transplanting it into such 
a jar as is illustrated herewith. 

The spring-beauty is one of the most 
attractive of the early spring flowers. 
It has been given the pretty, scientific 
name Claytonia in honor of an early 
botanist named Clayton. Where it 
grows at all, it is usually very abundant. 

Two species of Claytonia commonly 
occur in the United States. The Vir- 
ginia spring-beauty (C. virginiana) has 
a wider distribution than the Carolina 
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PINK-AND-WHITE JEWELL ASTER IN AN 
AWAJI JAR 


¢ spring-beaxty (C. caroliniana), and is 
the form most commonly found in the 
Middle and Western states. In New 
England and the Eastern region gener- 
ally the Carolina form is the one usually 
present. The two species resemble each 
other, differing chiefly in the shape of the 
leaves: in the Virginiana these are four 
or five inches long, and linear-lancelote 
in shape; in the Oaroliniana they are two 
or three inches long, and ovate-lanceolate 
in shape. The blossoms are very simi- 
lar. 
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The spring-beauty is an excellent ex- 
ample of what the botanists call pro- 
tandry; that is, the shedding of the 
pollen by the stamens before the stigma 
opens. The first day that the petals 
unfold, the stamens stand erect around 
the pistils, and are already shedding 
their pollen. Butthe three-lobed stigma 
of the pistil is not exposed; the stig- 
matic surfaces are tightly pressed against 
each other. On this first day the bees 
visit the blossoms to plunder it of pollen 
and nectar, but on account of the closed 
stigmas the ovaries of the pistil cannot 














JEWELL ASTER IN A JAPANESE JARDINIERE 
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be fertilized, either with the pollen of 
the same or that from another flower. 
On the second day the filaments are bent 
outward in such a way as to press the 
anthers against the petals, and thus to 
keep them away from the stigmas which 
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seventy-one species of such visitors have 
been recorded. The workers of the 
honey-bee are among the most abundant 
of these, frequenting the flowers in quest 
of both nectar and pollen. Various 
species of queen bumble-bees are also to 
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have now opened. If at this time the 
flower is visited by a bee, more or less 
covered with pollen from another plant, 
some of the pollen grains will pretty 
surely be brushed upon the stigmatic 
surface, and in consequence cross-fer- 
tilization will result. The blossoms of 
the spring-beauty are visited by an ex- 
traordinary number and variety of in- 
sects. In the case of the Virginian form, 


be found, as well as many sorts of 
smaller bees. Thirty-one species of 
two-winged flies were also seen, most 
of them making use of both nectar and 
pollen, while nine sorts of butterflies 
came to suck the nectar. 

As in the case of so many other plants 
the spring-beauty sometimes exhibits 
decided variations in the parts of the 
flower. In Michigan pure white flow- 
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ers, smaller than usual, have sometimes 
beén found, with short filaments and 
abortive anthers. 


ASTERS FOR SPRING PLANTING 


[oe China aster is one of the most 


useful flowers for decorative pur- 

poses during September and Oc- 
tober. It is generally to be obtained in 
abundance, while the variety of form 
and color possessed by the different sorts 
enables one to use them in endless com- 
binations. The aster is essentially a 
conventional flower of great decorative 
possibilities. In vases and jars these 
blossoms lend themselves readily to care- 
ful arrangement. 

The comet asters are perhaps on the 
whole the most satisfactory type; they 
are of many colors, while in form they 
are full of grace, the flat petals curling 
backwards in a way suggestive of some 
kinds of chrysanthemums. A discus- 
sion of this type of aster has already 
been given in THE HovusE BEAUTIFUL 
for September last, and I wish here to 
mention a few of the other types which 
are most likely to be satisfactory for 
both outdoor and indoor display. 

The Semple asters have been very 
largely grown during the last few years. 
This type is of American origin, having 
been produced in Pennsylvania by Mr. 
James Semple. The plants are strong 
and vigorous, branching freely, and com- 
monly reaching a height of two and a 
half feet. The flower stems are long, 
frequently attaining a length of sixteen 
to eighteen inches. The flowers are 
large, the best specimens measuring four 
or more inches in diameter; the rays 
curve inwards and are generally twisted 
toward the middle, partially or wholly 
concealing the yellow florets in the cen- 
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ter. The color of the Mary Semple 
aster is a delicate pink, which has been 
described as ‘‘a very soft but deep shade 
of rosy flesh color.’’ There is also an 
excellent white variety. 

The ball-flowered or Jewell aster is a 
distinet type, having the petals curving 
strongly inward, thus giving a rounded 
effect to the blossom. In large flowers 
the outer petals show this incurving very 
definitely, but in small blossoms it is 
less pronounced on the outer rows of 
petals. The Jewell asters grow in a 
variety of colors. One very pretty sort 
is a delicate rose-pink, while another is 
of aclear magenta hue. The plants of 
the Jewell sorts are pyramidal, as may 
be seen from the pictures herewith, but 
are not so tall as those of the Semple 
varieties. The plants usually reach a 
height of about eighteen inches, with the 
blossoms borne at the top of the plant, 
on the ends of rather long stems. They 
come into bloom moderately early and 
continue through several weeks. 

The symmetry of the flowers and their 
rounded appearance when seen from the 
side render them excellent for decorative 
uses in vases or jars. 

The Truffaut or Peony-flowered Per- 
fection is a handsome strain of asters in 
which the petals are slightly incurved, 
each petal being deeply concave as seen 
from above, and generally having a de- 
cided notch at the tip. The outer rows 
are straighter, and sometimes curve out- 
ward instead of inward, in which case 
of course the petals as seen from above 
are convex instead of concave. 

The flowers are of fair size, often hav- 
ing a diameter of two and a half inches, 
and appear in a great number of colors. 
The seed catalogues list the following 
varieties as to color: brilliant rose, car- 
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mine, crimson, dark blood-red, deep 
mauve, light blue, pink, purple, snow- 
white, striped. In my garden from 
mixed seed of Truffaut asters 1 found 
last season these colors: bright rose- 
pink, aster purple, mauve, deep mauve, 
magenta, auricula purple, rose, deep 
maroon. 

Probably no type of aster has been 
more generally grown in the past than 
the Victoria, which is classed with the 
asters having flat or reflexed petals. 
Among the solid colors found among 
these flowers aré white, purple, blue, 
searlet, crimson, and peach-blossom- 
pink, while the following striped vari- 
eties are now available: crimson, helio- 
trope, or light blue, each edged with 
white, copper-red tipped with white, and 
white tinted with rose. The Victoria 
asters bloom very freely, and are excel- 
lent for indoor use. 

The Cocardeau or Pompon Crown is a 
strikingly handsome strain of asters in 
which the central two-thirds of the 
flower is of white or some solid color, 
while the surrounding portion is blue or 
pink, or some other bright hue. These 
flowers are intermediate between the 
quilled and fiat-rayed sections, the cen- 
tral part being quilled, while the circum- 
ference is composed of concave petals, 
notched at the tip. The Cocardeau 
plants are of medium height, averaging 
about fifteen inches. They blossom 
early and profusely. The flowers are 
particularly useful for indoor decoration 
in the home, being rather small for 
effects at any but short distances. 

The Mignon is a very pretty type of 
aster with the flowers wholly double in 
the best blooms. The rays are reflexed, 
although in the basal rows of petals they 
are only slightly so. The plant is of 
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medium height and the flowers are borne 
in aclose mass. The following colors 
are listed in the catalogue: bright blue, 
carmine, peach - blossom - pink, snow - 
white, white and lilac, white and rose, 
violet mauve. 

The Triumph asters are perhaps the 
best of the dwarf sorts. The plants are 
less than a foot high and bear blossoms 
so profusely that they form a mass of 
bloom, which is particularly attractive 
when the plant is placed in a suitable 
jardiniére. The flowers are borne freely 
and openly, so that the plant as a whole 
is full of grace notwithstanding its 
diminutive size. Two varieties are com- 
monly grown: a deep red, called by the 
catalogues Scarlet Triumph, and a scarlet 
edged with white. 

The Quilled or Needle asters, although 


formerly very popular, are now grown | 


only to a limited extent. Belteridges 
Quilled and the Victoria Needle are the 
two types now in use. The latter is an 
oddity; there are no ray flowers, and 
the quill-like needles are large and 
conspicuous, making a very striking 
blossom. 

The China asters are very easy to 
grow. The plants are often started in 
the greenhouse and transplanted to the 
garden when well developed, thus bring- 
ing them into bloom comparatively 
early, but I like better to start them in 
the garden out of doors and have them 
blossom from the middle of August to 
the end of September or the middle of 
October—the normal period for the 
plant. In this way it is very easy to 
have delightful beds of them in the gar- 
den, or along the border-beds, which are 
the cynosure of neighboring eyes as well 
as the source of an abundant supply of 
cut flowers. 
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COUNTRY HOUSE FURNISHINGS 


BY ELLEN JUDITH GOULD 


HE mind of fancy, after the long 
winter, with its cares and social 
fatigues, gladly goes roaming in 
April to that land more dear and 
real than any far-away castle in Spain, 
where stands, in reality or perspective, 
the country house. The very name is 
full of happy suggestion. About it rises 
the smell of warm, wet earth full of 
young and tender growth. Far away 
the distance shows that landscape most 
dear to the owner’s eye, for who does 
not plan his country house to fulfill his 
sweetest dreams of living and of peace? 
For those who love the more austere of 
nature’s moods it rests on rocks of bar- 
ren headland with the constant fretting 
sound of waves below, or on some sunny 
mountain height where sky and silence 
are supreme. Perhaps a valley where 
the river, hurrying from the heights at 
its source to the world of active affairs 
at its mouth, speaks of busy humanity 
is the chosen spot of the owner’s fancy, 
or where some wide western plain, more 
lonely but more calm, suggests a broader 
humanity, a wider outlook upon life than 
the narrow range of the valley’s com- 
fortable seclusion. 

Even if one may not choose the ideal 
situation, the country house should have 
at least some bit of nature as its reason 
for being. If you cannot own a moun- 
tain you can surely command a white 
bireh or a maple-tree. If a lake is out 
of the question, find a ravine, whose 
waters, if they do not sing so constantly, 
will sing as sweetly when an overflow of 
rain gives them life as their grander 
relatives, the river and the ocean. 
Choose something out of nature as a 
lovable part of the surroundings of 


your country house, and all the weeks 
spent within its walls will have added 
meaning and more ennobling repose. 
For repose should be the keynote of the 
country house, both without and within— 
the repose not of dull inactivity, but 
rather that of recreative good cheer and 
of relaxation. 

‘‘The world is too much with us; late 
and soon, getting and spending, we lay 
waste our powers’’; and to apply the 
spirit Wordsworth preached to our daily 
needs, even those of house furnishing, is 
not so fanciful as would at first appear. 

The furnishing of the country house 
should be unobtrusive, but thoroughly 
comfortable, with a distinguishing note 
of good taste rather than of great ex- 
penditure, since it is well that the house- 
hold should be free from the anxieties 
caused by the rending of fine laces or 
the breaking of costly bric-A-brac. The 
mistress needs her peace of mind, not 
only to minister to that of her guests, 
but that she herself may experience for 
a time the comfort of lessened responsi- 
bility; while the extra work necessarily 
devolving upon maids, whether few or 
many, who are attending to the wants of 
guests, should be relieved as much as 
possible. It is often the first moment 
in a country house which, by its impres- 
sion of comfort or of stiffness, determines 
the success or failure of the house-party. 
Banish, then, all heavy draperies, costly 
upholstering, and cumbersome orna- 
ment, and choose freshness, simplicity, 
and comfort as the objects to be attained. 
Adapt the furnishings not only to the 
individual taste, but also to the needs 
which the location demands, remember- 
ing that the country house, which is in- 
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deed the family home and is lived in the 
greater part of the year, requires very 
different furnishings from that which 
affords but a temporary shelter for a 
few weeks’ fishing, hunting, or sea-bath- 
ing. For the one, the pictures, books, 
and furniture that provide comfort in 
stormy weather are necessary, not to 
speak of the homely details of furnace, 
range,and permanent lighting apparatus ; 
for the other, the camper’s outfit, more or 
less elaborated, will suffice, and its beds 
of pine-boughs or wire-cloth spread with 
blankets, and seats of packing-boxes or 
rough boards need no detailed descrip- 
tion. 


Inexpensive Expedients 


HE American building a country 
house is usually unhampered by 
tradition, and while the absence 
of such models as England, for 
example, possesses is to be deplored, the 
candidate for esthetic honors in country 
house furnishing this side the Atlantic 
usually inherits no serious handicap in 
the way of ancestral furniture of impos- 
sible design. Bad as most of our ma- 
chine-made furniture has been, it has had 
the happy weakness of coming apart 
readily, and thus seems to be working 
out a cure for the evil of ever having 
been produced. For the taste of the 
buying public is surely growing in favor 
of substantial, hand-made furniture, and 
your modern country house need display 
no evidence of the bad taste of a preced- 
ing generation if its owners possess 
enough firmness of character to reject 
all relics of an unhappy past. Better 
far the plain deal kitchen table treated 
with some soft-tinted stain than machine- 
carving glued in place and covered with 
varnish. The kitchen chair, too, is not 
to be despised, provided you can order it 
from the factory before the misguided 
workman has expended himself upon it 
in hopeless brown paint with red trim- 
mings. Finished at home in more desir- 
able colors it makes as comfortable a 
desk-chair as one could wish. 
But when old furniture is substantial 
and not in hopelessly bad taste it is often 
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desirable to utilize it, and there is no 
greater friend to the economist with 
artistic tastes than the stain or paint pot, 
unless it be the seller of cotton fabrics. 
With the former a well-worn bed, chair, 
or table may be made to harmonize with 
the tint chosen for furnishing, if the old 
cracked finish is first removed with some 
of the chemical. preparations to be 
bought in the shops. With the cotton 
goods worn chair coverings may be re- 
placed c° an unattractive couch made 
lovely by the dainty chintzes which add 
freshness and charm to the simplest 
rooms, and are specially appropriate in 
thecountry. These covers should always 
be made so that they may be easily 
washed, and English chintzes are the 
most durable. Another inexpensive 
scheme, quite feasible when one is build- 
ing, is to have certain pieces of furniture 
designed by the architect and executed 
with the mill-work of the house. If 
this is of soft wood the furniture may 
be stained or painted to match it, and 
provided suitable pieces in simple de- 
signs are chosen, these will be found 
sufficiently durable to give good satis- 
faction. The expense of repairing such 
furniture is of course very slight. 

The tendency toward simplicity of 
design has made much of the hand-made 
furniture reasonable in price, and its 
use, whenever possible, cannot be too 
highly recommended. Indeed, all the 
furniture which is to receive the weary 
limbs of tired golfers or equestrians 
throwing themselves down for a half- 
hour’s repose before luncheon must be 
of the wear-resisting sort. The rugs 
should have enough weight to prevent 
the possibility of their being readily 
kicked about, and the irritating bits of 
brie-A-brac and millinery known as 
feminine trifles must be omitted if the 
temper of the summer man is to be in 
the least considered. Plenty of air with- 
out too much light is the sine qua non 
of summer comfort. 

The arrangement of awnings, shades, 
and curtains is therefore important, and 
it affects the temper of the householder 
as well as his appearance. 








COUNTRY HOUSE FURNISHINGS 


Vestibule and Hall 


S its planning and furnishing are 
A apt to be informal, the country 
house has frequently no vesti- 
bule, but where one is found it 
is suggested that its floor, if of soft 
wood, be covered with linoleum, its 
walls simply stained or painted, and its 
metal fixtures made of iron or bronze, 
since these arrangements mean the ready 
removal of mud stains, weather-resisting 
qualities in the walls, and do away with 
the frequent polish- 
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of tile or metal to protect the floor from 
dampness. These, with the open-work 
racks of wrought iron, are all suitable 
for country houses. 

Hall furnishings are of much impor- 
tance, since in the visitor’s mind the hall 
strikes the keynote of the entire house. 
When the dimensions of the hall will 
warrant it, a clock should be placed 
where he who runs may read, for the 
requirements of the railway time-table 
are inexorable and call frequently for 
speed. Whether the tall Grandfather’s 

Clock, with insistent 





ing which brass and 
steel require. The 
light, which depend- 
ing from above 
should shine like a 
good deed in a 
naughty world, in 
the vestibule, may 
be screened by a 
lantern fixture. 
These come in vari- 
ous designs of metal 
and of glass, and 
even a Japanese lan- 
tern is not out of 
place if the house is 
unpretentious. No 
other furnishing is 
necessary here than 
an umbrella-holder, 
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chime, be chosen, 
or some humbler but 
more trustworthy 
dial of plainer make, 
the hall clock should 
be of fair size and 
dignity, the features 
writ large upon an 
honest face, for 
nothing is more irri- 
tating than obscuri- 
ty in a clock. The 
hall, that passage- 
way which all must 
cross, should always 
give an impression 
of perfect neatness, 
and to this end a 
few solid pieces of 








which, in the ab- 

sence of a vestibule, may take its place 
on the floor of the sheltered porch, or 
that failing, just inside the main door 
of the house. 

The prices of these vary greatly from 
the gorgeous receptacle ofJ apanese bronze 
at about fifty dollars through all the 
degrees of Japanese and Chinese pottery 
or green Séville ware down to the cheap 
pottery at a couple of dollars each. Most 
of the latter are ugly, but occasionally a 
blue-and-white may be found which is 
at least inoffensive. If diligent search 
for a good piece goes unrewarded, one 
may resort to plainest terra-cotta, like 
that used for flower-pots, which, if de- 
sired, may be painted any color, or to 
glazed sewer-pipe, with a shallow dish 





furniture will con- 
tribute better than 
many light ones. Where the hall, as 
in some country houses, is a sort of 
room, comfort also must be considered. 
But the decoration should be severe 
rather than pretty, the furnishing formal 
rather than intimate, since the publicity 
of the hall should not be forgotten for a 
moment. Pictures should be used spar- 
ingly, and they should be frankly deco- 
rative. In classical or architectural 
designs they look well on plain walis, 
but the subjects chosen should not be 
such as require close study in order to 
be appreciated. Foreign photographs 
or prints in black and white are very 
appropriate here, and within the reach 
of the modest purse. Even a good 
poster is permissible if a bit of color is 
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needed, but its identity should be boldly 
expressed as it is after all only of tem- 
porary artistic value. 

A recently published book on house 
planning and furnishing* is authority 
for the following: 

‘‘In most American houses, the warm- 
ing of hall and stairs is so amply pro- 
vided for that where there is a hall 
fireplace it is seldom used. In country 
houses, where it is sometimes necessary 
to have special means for heating the 
hall, the open fireplace is of more ser- 
vice, but it is not really suited to such a 
situation. The hearth suggests an idea 
of intimacy and repose that has no place 
in a thoroughfare like the hall; and 
. ... there is a practical objection to 
placing an open chimney-piece in a posi- 
tion where it is exposed to continual 
draughts from the front door and from 
the rooms giving upon the hall.’’ 

The remedy suggested is nothing less 
than a faience stove, such as Europe has 
used for many years, and is still manu- 
facturing in continually improving archi- 
tectural designs. These are not much 
known here, but we are more familiar 
with the charming Franklin stove shown 
in the illustration, which is a most use- 
ful piece of furniture for the country 
place. Where a fireplace is used, how- 
ever, its furnishings must be chosen. If 
of iron they will not need polishing, but 
the brass fixtures are gayer. The illus- 
tration shows a very complete fireplace 
suitable as well for any sitting-room as 
for the hall. Its iron fixtures were ad- 
justed by the local blacksmith at a small 
cost, and the steaming water in the brass 
kettle makes for cosy comfort, and has 
as well convivial uses if the family cus- 
tom sodecrees. A substantial receptacle 
for wood should stand near the fireplace. 

If the architect has provided no chim- 
ney-seats, wooden settles may be bought 
or put up by some clever carpenter with 
a little skill in designing. These, of 
soft wood, may be stained or painted, 
and if provided with high protecting 
backs form adequate protection from 
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*“‘The Decoration of Houses,”’ 


by Edith Wharton and 
Ogden Codman, Jr. 
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draughts and prove very comfortable for 
halluse. In the absence of a hall closet a 
chest will be found useful for stowing 
away shawls, mackint»shes, and porch- 
blankets, and these may be bought in 
plain or carved woods, simple or elabo- 
rate, as the taste or finances suggest. A 
wooder tree, frankly utilitarian, occupies 
but a small portion of the hall space, and 
is much to be preferred to the elabo- 
rate combinations of hooks, looking- 
glass, and hall-seat which will be shown 
by the furniture clerk at the conven- 
tional shop. An unobtrusive mirror 
somewhere near the hall door is, how- 
ever, very useful in a hall, for that last 
glance on leaving, that first on entering 
a house, which assures one of order in 
dress. Beneath it a table should hold a 
eard-tray, and if the hall is large, deco- 
rative plants will be found effective. 


Floors and their Coverings 


N spite of the cheapness of Southern 

| pine, which hardens with use, the 
soft deal floor is still found in many 

a country house, rented or other- 
wise, but its management is by no means 
hopeless. In old houses the spaces be- 
tween the boards should be filled with 
putty, and after this has hardened, may 
be covered with several coats of paint in 
any preferred color, or even stained 
where the floor will not receive very hard 
use. Dark colors are usually chosen, 
for the color scheme in all rooms should 
work upward from dark to light. Ma- 
hogany, red, brown, green, and dark 
yellow are often selected, and even black 
is sometimes used; this last giving a 
touch of the passing style which can well 
be hazarded in a country house. A 
hard-wood floor lends itself to any kind 
of rug, and is, of course, the most de- 
sirable in houses of some pretension, 
though as our houses in America take 
on more and more the character of fam- 
ily residences it is reasonable to suppose 
that brick, stone, or mosaic floors will 
come into greater use. A most success- 
ful remodeled dining-room has a floor of 
dark red pressed brick on which rugs 
are used; and with its wood-paneled 
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THE USE OF ODD PIECES OF FURNITURE 


walls and family portraits nothing 
more dignified or beautiful could be 
desired. 

The choice of floor coverings will 
greatly depend on the individual purse 
and taste of the occupants. Carpets are 
chosen rarely, indeed, for a country 
house, though in rooms for delicate per- 
sons or creeping children they are some- 
times a necessity in the cool mornings 
or rainy days of our American summer. 
Plain terry carpeting in clear colors will 
be found very restful to the eye, though 
it will keep the carpet-sweeper active, 
as it shows every particle of dust or 
thread. The monotony may be re- 
lieved by rugs. Where figured carpets 
are desired, these may be found of ex- 
cellent colors in geometrical patterns 
which suggest oriental carpets. The 
hand-made Eastern rug is within the 
means of only the very wealthy for use 


in country houses exclusively, but as an 
expedient, the rugs of the city house may 
be sent to the country and thus kept in 
use to their own advantage. 

Ten, or even five, years ago one’s 
choice was limited to a very few possi- 
bilities in good, inexpensive rugs, but 
now the choice is very wide. Ingrain 
carpets are woven in the form of square 
rugs of appropriate design, and nothing 
quainter can be found for country-house 
bedrooms than the hand-made rag rugs 
familiar in the houses of our grand- 
mothers. We associate these rugs with 
New England, and some fine examples 
of this handiwork may be found there, 
notably at Deerfield; but the Arts and 
Crafts societies all over the country 
usually exhibit a few, and I found one 
beautiful length of such carpeting ata 
county fair in Illinois made by an elderly 
woman whose vicissitudes had made her 
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artful if not crafty, and who owed noth- 
ing to outside art influences. 

Calling at the house where a friend 
boarded I’ also found several of these 
drawn-in rugs in use on the hall floor. 
Their unusual charm of color and design 
caused me to make inquiries as to their 
manufacture, and 1 learned that they 
represented the recreative hand-work of 
the mistress of the house. Her life had 
brought her much in contact with mis- 
sionaries who had brought to this coun- 
try several interesting foreign rugs and 
many of the designs were copies of ori- 
ental originals. On one the Chaldean 
alphabet was represented in parallel 
lines, and afforded ample testimony to 
the statement once heard that oriental 
letters were individually works of art. 
This particular worker was willing to 
take orders for rugs, and doubtless in- 
quiry at various missionary and sewing so- 
cieties in connection with churches might 
bring to light other persons of this sort, 
whose productions would be marketable. 

In the shops may be found plain col- 
ored rugs with heavy pile, purchasable 
by the square foot or yard, and mohair 
rugs, also, in solid colors and many 
sizes, whose silky texture, like that of 
plush, provides great durability at com- 
paratively little cost. Woven rugs, in 
what is known as hit-or-miss pattern, 
made of raveled ends of carpeting, may 
be bought ready-made or the odds and 
ends of one’s various city house carpets 
may be woven together for use in the 
country. Japanese blue-and-white cot- 
ton rugs are inexpensive and very 
pretty, but not so durable in color or 
fabric as those of wool made in China in 
irregular sprawling patterns. These are 
in blue on a ground of fawn color with 
occasionally a rug containing a little 
green or golden brown, and they cost 
from ten to eighteen dollars. Perhaps 
the most cheerful rugs to be found are 
the Navajo blankets, and these look par- 
ticularly well on a green painted floor. 
If you have a friend in Arizona you can 
get one of moderate size for eight or ten 
dollars, but its cost will be nearly twice 
as great in the cities. 
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Cheaper rugs, less gay but very simi- 
lar in design, and lighter, as they are 
made of cotton, are the India Durrie 
rugs, very useful for bathrooms, and by 
no means to be despised elsewhere. The 
Kensington art squares are interesting, 
but rather put out of countenance by the 
newer Scotch rugs known as Caledon art 
squares, which are really beautiful. A 
particularly good one, costing thirty- 
two anda half dollars, is about twelve 
feet square, with a rich blue center and 
a border showing blue and green in a 
combination truly Seotch. Kis Kelim 
rugs, six by ten feet in size, and with a 
center seam, cost from ten to sixteen 
dollars, while Shirvan Kelims are more 
expensive, being without seams. Both 
have soft coloring and many years of 
wear, items of much importance. India 
carpets of various kinds are very beauti- 
ful but costly, and after all, given a 
modest income with a contented mind, a 
country-house bedroom is really charm- 
ing carpeted with matting, which can now 
be bought in many shades and designs, 
both of foreign and domestic manufac- 
ture. The bath-room may be fitted out 
with rugs of heavy Turkish toweling, 
washable, which are made in red or blue 
combined with white. 


Window Draperies 


HE owner of a very artistic home, 
complete in every detail, once 
said that she fairly longed to 

have assigned to her the pleasure 

of furnishing a house on a very limited 
amount of money. This task, which 
most of us may have without asking, 
frequently awaits the owner of a country 
house, and much zest may be added to it 
by the reflection that while wealth has 
no excuse for not surrounding itself with 
beauty, the woman of small means may 
taste the joys of overcoming obstacles. 
For such women the exquisite freshness 
of her muslin curtains, the ruffled dain- 
tiness of her dimity bedspreads may 
mean far more of effort and good 
taste than the most gorgeous silk and 
lace luxuries of her wealthier sister, 
and in country houses even women of 
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BUILT-IN SETTLE. 


wealth seek for simple rather than rich 
effects. 

Many of us find dimity even at forty 
cents a yard hopelessly dear, and for 
such there is happily a wealth of cheaper 
materials. If white is desired there is a 
choice of many kinds of muslin, dotted 
or plain, with scrim, fish-net, and even 
cheese-cloth for added variety. If colors 
are used, the better grades of cheese- 
cloth may be chosen, and there is a 
beautiful strong yellow which is very 
desirable. Occasionally one finds Java- 
nese blue-and-white cottons as low as 
fifteen cents a yard, and where a heavier 
curtain affording considerable shade is 
desired, denim and burlap in various 
shades serve a useful purpose. A very 
wide open-meshed material in cotton and 
woel mixture, known as Cedar cloth, is 
only fifty cents a yard, and shows out-of- 
the-way colorings like mulberry red. 
Cretonne and chintz are desirable, and 
often give a touch of gayety which adds 
charm to a very plain room, and combi- 





FAYAL AND: RATTAN CHAIRS 


nations of cretonne and a plain material 
are most effective. 

The flower stripe of the cretonne may 
be eut out and applied to a plain back- 
ground of cheaper material so as to 
perfect, at less cost, a decorative color 
scheme for which the shops do not afford 
the exact combination desired. Even 
unbleached muslin may be used for the 
body of the curtain, and the stripe in 
rose, holly, jonquil, or fleur-de-lis design 
will be found an effective border for 
both valance and side-hangings. A 
gingham, known as Manchester cotton, 
comes in rose, old gold, pale green, and 
old blue, and finished with ruffles would 
be charming in bedrooms with the white 
muslin showing beneath. Too much or 
too heavy drapery is especially to be 
avoided in the country, where fresh air 
is to be had for the asking, and much of 
the attractiveness of a room consists of 
the glimpses it affords of the out-door 
world. It is, too, a friendly glimpse of 
a home interior which is at night some- 
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times afforded the passer-by through the 
moderately curtained window, and we 
should not be too chary of this pleasant 
influence between neighbor and neigh- 
bor, for among respectable people it is 
little likely to be abused. 


Bedrooms 


ERHAPS the tastes of individu- 

als are nowhere more clearly 

expressed by their household 

surroundings than in their bed- 
rooms. Hither all that is intimate and 
personal is likely to find its way, and 
here the real habits of the creature will 
probably be displayed. Despite the un- 
accountable instinct for putting the best 
furniture and pictures in those rooms 
which are least lived in, the true lover 
of pleasant surroundings is certain to 
have a few good things at hand in his 
bedroom; perhaps some favorite books 
or a much-loved vase, perhaps the most 
luxurious couch or the most convenient 
desk. Occasionally the effect of hygienic 
cleanliness is the one most sought after, 
and this leads usually to the total absence 
of pictures, the presence of the fewest 
possible rugs and furniture. 


Two beds should be placed in every 
guest-room, brass or iron being fre- 
quently used; and in buying these it is 


well to know that the testing of brass 
tubing and of the various sorts of enamel 
has proved that those made by reliable 
American firms are superior to those of 
English make. Wooden beds are, as 
pieces of furniture, much more attractive 
than those of metal, and with proper 
attention, may be just as well kept. 
The high headboard, which is the unde- 
sirable feature of most wooden bed- 
steads, can be cut down by any good 
carpenter, and this change in size will 
be found to reduce the bed to a more 
desirable relationship with the other 
furniture, especially in small rooms 
Often a couple of cot-beds attractively 
fitted out means a smaller expenditure, 
and a couch of some sort is a desirable 
addition to the country-house bedroom, 
representing as it does the possibility of 
accommodating extra guests. There is 
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economy in purchasing only the best 
mattresses, and in this climate even in 
midsummer a pair of summer-weight 
blankets is a necessity for each bed. 
Pillow-shams are no longer fashionable, 
being replaced by the bolster during the 
day, but many a housekeeper still pre- 
fers the simpler arrangement of leaving 
the pillows flat upon the bed and cover- 
ing them with a long, narrow spread 
which matches the rest of the bed cover- 
ing. 

It is a weary task to find really beau- 
tifal wash-stand furniture, so necessary 
where there is no running water. Many 
a young woman of taste, wasting her 
youth in the effort to become an artist, 
might have financial success in design- 
ing these simple but artistically neg- 
lected household necessities. The only 
advice is hunt, hunt, hunt for the desir- 
able shapes and colors, or adopt the good 
but more expensive expedient of using 
metal, such as copper, brass, or pewter. 
In these materials a search is also neces- 
sary for the utensils are not made in 
sets, but if suecessful you are rewarded 
by a charming bit of luster in some 
corner of your room. If possible, the 
top of the washstand should be of tile, 
but if it is not, protect all the places 
where water receptacles must stand by 
rubber mats or oilcloth which may be 
concealed by linen covers. 


Summer Furniture in General 


LTHOUGH the fitting up of a 
A country house means for most 
F 


people the use of comparatively 

simple furniture, for some the 
dainty French patterns are by no means 
unsuitable. A beautiful group of Louis 
XIV. hand-carved chairs and sofas is not 
fitted with tapestry, but with cane seats 
and backs. Of exquisite shape, the deli- 
eate carving in soft-tinted brown wood, 
wax finished, is a great relief from the 
ruddy mahogany, whose popularity has 
made it almost too familiar. That this 
relief is only purchasable at a great 
price, the cost of a single chair, one hun- 
dred and eighty-five dollars, will amply 
testify. Less expensive styles are those 
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produced by the workers in the United 
Crafts Guild, the Stickley and Mission 
furniture, and the more elaborate but no 
more pleasing constructions of Charles 
Rohlfs. In all these desks, benches, 
tables, and chairs fitness of design and 
beauty of materials and workmanship 
are more sought after than ornamenta- 
tion, and they are planned to accord with 
the comparatively simple mode of living 
of the moderately well-to-do. The use 
of rushes and leather either as solid or 
braided seats and backs gives variety 
without lessening the effect of perma- 
nent usefulness. 

These plain and substantial pieces are 
desirable in dining-rooms, and may be 
used elsewhere as pitces de résistance, 
but the use of any one kind of furniture 
throughout a house is not to be recom- 
mended as it savors too strongly of the 
club-house. Unless one is fitting up 
rooms in a more or less historic scheme 
of decoration it shows a more catholic 
taste to introduce variety here and there. 
Gayly painted green chairs with gold 
trimmings and a medallion of figures on 
the top rail of the back, have rush seats, 
and cost from nine to twelve dollars 
each. These may be introduced as desk 
or toilet table seats. For the sewing or 
bed room are strong Shaker rockers with 
interlaced seats of braid, costing but a 
few dollars, and very durable. The 
Vienna bent-wood furniture is but little 
used in the west, and deserves to be 
better known as it lasts for years, and 
its gracefully curved tables, stools, rock- 
ing chairs, and ‘sofas with their cane 
seats, are really charming and very cool 
in summer. Miniature pieces of every 
kind can be found for the nursery as 
well as high chairs for children. 

The many kinds of willow, rattan, and 
grass furniture are tempting by reason 
of their cheapness and genuine look of 
summer, but it is hard to find much vari- 
ety-in really excellent shapes. Morris 
chairs are made in the strongest of these 
materials and also in weathered oak 
with cane seats. Sometimes the seat is 
lengthened to form a sort of couch, not 
strictly beautiful, but comfortable for 
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lounging; and the deep-seated rattan 
arm-chairs in plain square shapes painted 
green are known as Brighton or Oxford 
chairs. Those familiar in the pages of 
Life, called Formosa and Fayal, are as 
comfortable as they are picturesque, and 
their cost, from four to six dollars, 
recommends them to the average buyer. 

Tables in round or octagon shapes 
with or without lower shelves are from 
three to sixteen dollars, according to size 
and style. The deadness of color in most 
willow and rattan furniture makes a 
difficult note in a room, but the unvar- 
nished pieces take paint well, and their 
flatness may be otherwise relieved by 
the use of gay cushions. Fancy has 
rather run riot in using these soft 
materials for music cabinets and chests, 
though the plain boxes of rattan have 
excellent possibilities of storage room 
where closet drawers have been omitted. 
They are, however, too loosely woven to 
be desirable in a damp climate. 

The glacial marsh-lands of Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, whose bogs produce a 
wire-grass, once provoking the despair 
and rage of the agriculturist, have now 
been utilized to develop a growing in- 
dustry in the manufacture of prairie- 
grass furniture. The use of this native 
growth in making mattings of good color 
and simple weave, and tables, couches, 
sofas, chairs, screens, and baskets of 
better than ordinary design, is an inter- 
esting tribute to the good sense of the 
manufacturers and the good taste of the 
buying public. Begun only five years 
ago, the industry has developed so 
rapidly that there was harvested last 
year the greatest acreage of any industry 
in the world. The grass is both durable 
and beautiful, and owing to the absence 
of woody fiber with poss.bilities of 
decay, it can be produced without great 
cost. Rush or rafia furniture, made-in 
Indiana, is also excellent, its natural tint 
of gray-green, together with the absence 
of undue ornamentation, making it very 
desirable. 

A very effective chair of this kind is 
made in Mexico and is light and durable, 
but is hard to obtain. 
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Accessories 


ANDLES, as they yield a mini- 

mum of heat, are frequently 

provided for lighting the sum- 

mer bedroom even when more 
permanent arrangements are in the 
house, and it is a good plan to provide 
a table in the hall or landing where 
one’s pretty collection of odd candle- 
sticks may be placed ready for each 
guest to choose his own in passing to 
his room. One thrifty woman who felt 
unable to afford anything costly pro- 
duced a pleasing effect on her dinner- 
table in summer by using pressed glass 
candlesticks, and inexpensive vases of 
clear glass give many a flower-lover the 
coveted privilege of seeing the flower 
stems in water. Be sure that paper 
weights and cutters as well as scrap 
baskets are not wanting; that ink is in 
the inkwells; that pens and paper are 
at hand. A few books of the sort pro- 
viding easy reading should be in every 
guest room, while sewing materials and 
toilet articles will add to the comfort of 
the transient guest. Many housekeep- 
ers also provide bedroom slippers and 
lounging gowns, though this is not 
strictly necessary. Lamp, shades may 
be of paper or grass-cloth, and the mem- 
ber of the household with the deftest 
fingers may make and decorate these at 
little cost. A successful Eastern dwell- 
ing has not a single picture in the living- 
room, but depends wholly on the pleasure 
afforded by the view seen through its 
many windows. While few would care 
for this extreme of simplicity, pictures 
in a country house need be neither 
numerous nor elaborate since it is the 
opportunity the country house yields for 
the enjoyment of outdoor life which is 
its chief attraction. 


Porches and Awnings 


HE successful arrangement of a 
porch is in itself a triumph for 


the house mistress. Nature pro- 
vides the pictures but art must 
see to it that the light is well arranged 
or all enjoyment may be spoiled by too 
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much glare or too much shade. For the 
porch a happy medium between the pri- 
vacy of the house and the publicity of the 
street should be secured. We may 
choose the effect of overhanging eaves 
as in the projecting awning or that of a 
wall in the drop curtain, but the material 
should be the same, as awning cloth is 
reasonably secure from the ravages of 
sun and storm. It comes in many plain 
colors as well as in combinations of 
stripes, both grave and gay, and in 
choosing not only must the coloring of 
the outside of the house be considered, 
but the effect upon the eyes when viewed 
from the sheltered interior. If protec- 
tion from view is desired no happier 
expedient can be chosen than the box 
garden above the balustrade, whose 
fragrant mignonette and gorgeous nas- 
turtiums minister to other senses than 
the sense of privacy. Many prefer to 
the permanent roofing of porches a 
frame-work of iron on which an awning- 
cloth may be spread at will, leaving at 
other times a sense of freedom from 
obstruction in viewing the landscape or 
the stars. Hooded bath-chairs to pro- 
tect from dampness are often provided 
for the open porch, and a chest for stow- 
ing away wraps and pillows at night is 
a desirable convenience. 

The sheltered porch is furnished some- 
what like a living-room, though in 
materials less affected by the weather; 
its table for work, magazine, or tea ser- 
vice, occupying a somewhat central posi- 
tion, while easy chairs in willow or plain 
wood are grouped according to conve- 
nience. Often a book-shelf of bamboo 
hangs against the house wall, hammocks 
or hanging seats invite to luxurious 
repose, while vases for the wall or floor 
offer opportunities for the graceful ar- 
rangement of flowers. Gay cushions of 
bandanas, Madagascar cloth, or denim 
await the visitor’s comfort; and here, if 
anywhere, one’s fancy for color may be 
allowed free play. Large rugs of paper 
fiber may be bought for the floor at small 
cost, and excellent rustic furniture is 
made which may be used on a screened 
porch for an outdoor dining-room. 














beautiful collection of Chinese 

porcelains, numbering about four 
hundred and fifty pieces, and represent- 
ing the products of many dynasties. 
The objects represented include dishes, 
vases, plates, jars, bowls, wine-pots, 
pencil-holders, pencil-washers, wine- 
cups, saucers, panels, snuff-bottles, etc., 
of almost every imaginable shape and 
style of ornamentation. This collection 
is owned by Mr. A. E. Hippisley, a 
recognized authority on the subject, who 
has for many years been connected with 
the Imperial Maritime Customs Service 
of China. Every piece has a history of 


HERE is now on exhibition at 
the National Museum a rare and 
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its own. The specimens, according to Mr. 
Hippisley, differ in design, color, and 
glaze according to the periods of their 
manufacture. Several of the specimens 
are hundreds of years old, although the 
earliest periods, those antedating the 
Christian era, do not appear to be repre- 
sented. Indeed, the manufacture of 
true porcelain does not go back farther 
than the second century before Christ, 
during the reign of the Han dynasty. 
There are Chinese legends, however, 
which give a much greater antiquity to 
this art. Some of them state that porce- 
lain was known as far back as 2700 
years before Christ, and Emperor Yu-ti- 
Shun is believed to have made porcelain 
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A PORCELAIN SCREEN 


with his own hands before coming to the 
throne in the year 2255 B.C. The older 
productions, however, are now generally 
admitted to have been only of earthen- 
ware, with perhaps an application of 
glaze. It is true that some porcelain 
bottles, decorated with flowers and in- 
scriptions in Chinese, are said to have 
been found in undisturbed Egyptian 
tombs dating back to at least 1800 B. C., 
but it was found later that the inscrip- 
tions were in a character not introduced 
until within a few years before the 
Christian era. It is claimed by M. du 
Sartel, an excellent authority, and the 
author of an exhaustive work on Chinese 
porcelains, that true porcelain was first 
made in the T’ang dynasty (618-906 
A. D.). 

Porcelain is composed of paste made 


of clays and glaze. The best kind of 
clay is kaolin, a white silicate of alu- 
mina. The principal object of the glaze 
is, while giving transparency, to prevent 
the paste from remaining porous. There 
are two great classes of porcelain, that 
made of hard paste, and that made of 
soft paste. In the latter, limestone 
products or alkalis are present, either 
in the condition of phosphates or else of 
marl or chalk. These substances lower 
the degree. of fusibility, so that the 
porcelain becomes soft at a temperature 
of 800° C. A number of minor divisions 
grow out of these two principal ones, 
determined by the kind of glaze used, 
which according to its composition and 
mode of application is termed vernis, 
émail, or couverte. The thin glaze (vernis) 
is found on the pottery of the Etruscans, 
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ancient Arabs, Persians, and the earl 
inhabitants of America. Inthe fifteenth 
century the white enamel (émail) was 
discovered in Italy. It isa mixture of 
salt, lead, and tin. Under this head are 
classed the majolicas and faiences, 
ancient and modern. The couverte glaze 
is confined to porcelain proper. 

Chinese porcelains are not cast, but 
shaped by hand, showing wonderful 
dexterity, especially in the manufacture 
of thin jars and cups, known as ‘‘egg- 
shell’ poreelain. European porcelain, 
on the contrary, is cast, and the process 
is known as moulage en barbotine. The 
Chinese, apparently, have never learned 
the advantages to be derived from 
slightly baking the object before apply- 
ing the glaze. Instead, they lay on the 
glaze before the article is completed. 
What is this glaze that gives so charm- 
ing a finish and transparency? 1ts com- 
position differs according to the country 
where it ismade. In Europe it is gener- 
ally made of pure pegmatite, finely 
crushed and applied by immersion after 
a preliminary baking. In Germany 
other substances are added, such as 
kaolin or paste, to diminish its fusibil- 
ity. At Sévres, 
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basin containing the liquid glaze. 
Enough of the glaze is then thrown on 
the outside to cover the surface. This 
is called ‘aspersion.’ The outside is 
then immersed in the liquid, the work- 
man dexterously keeping the vessel in 
equilibrium with the hand and a small 
stick. The foot having remained in its 
original state, the vessel is then carried, 
covered as it is with glaze, to the wheel, 
in order that the foot may be hollowed 
and finished; a mark in color is added 
on the hollowed portion, which is then 
covered with glaze. When the ware is 
too delicate to be treated in this manner, 
the glaze is applied by ‘insufflation.’ 





























France, only pegma- 
tite from St. Yrieix is 
used. In China pure 
pretrosilix is very 
seldom used. The 
porcelains there, as in 
Japan, are covered 
with compound 
glazes, obtained by a 
mixture of substan- 
ces, of which the pro- 
portions vary accord- 
ing to the nature of 
the article, lime being 
added to the petro- 
silix to render it 
more easily fusible. 
Let~ us see how the 
glaze is applied to a 
eup. ‘It is held,’’ 











says Mr. Hippisley, 
“by the outside, 
slanting over the 
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A piece of gauze attached to a hollow 
tube having been plunged in the colored 
glaze (red or blue) or uncolored glaze, 
the workman scatters the liquid from the 
gauze upon the vessel by blowing 
through the opposite end of the tube 
three, four, or even as many as eighteen 
times.’ 

Then comes the process of baking. 
The larger pieces of porcelain are placed 
one by one, by means of a contrivance 
made of cord and sticks, inside of a 
separate vessel made of refractory 
material and called a ‘‘seggar.’’ This 
vessel protects the delicate porcelain 
from injury by coming into direct con- 
tact with the heat or gases of combus- 
tien. When the porcelains are small, 
several pieces are placed in one ‘‘seg- 
gar,’’ the floor under each being covered 
with a layer of sand and kaolin refuse, 
to prevent adhesion. The ‘‘seggars’’ 
are piled on a layer of gravel, with 
which the bottom of the kiln is filled. 
The finest pieces are placed in the center. 
The piles of ‘‘seggars’’ are then bound 
together, and the door of the oven is 
bricked up. A low fire is kept for the 
first twenty-four hours, after which the 
heat 1s increased. At the top of the kiln 
are several small holes covered over with 
broken pots. One of these is opened 
when it is thought that the porcelain is 
sufficiently baked. 

In decorating Chinese porcelain two 
classes of colors are used, i. e., du grand 
feu and de moufle. In the former, as 
much heat is necessary for the vitrifica- 
tion of the colors as in baking. In the 
latter, a much lower temperature is suffi- 
cient, and the colors used are therefore 
termed de moufle, or ‘‘of the enameler’s 
farnace.’’ Itis this class which permits 
the faithful reproduction of old oil- 
paintings. 

There is a large variety of ‘‘grounds’’ 
in the colors du grand feu. The blue 
decoration under the glaze is made with 
the brush on the unbaked porcelain, 
the coloring matter being peroxide of 
cobaltiferous manganese. The red 
“‘grounds’’ are regarded by many as the 
relsut of accident rather than design. 
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Other shades are obtained by the use of 
oxide of iron, e. g., fond laque, the tone 
of which depends upon the amount of 
oxide used, and the nature of the gas 
surrounding the vessel in the kiln. 
Black ‘‘grounds’’ are produced either by 
the thickness of the colored glaze, by 
laying several shades of different colors 
one on the other, or by laying blue glaze 
on a brown laque, or vice versa. Again, 
some colors, such as violet, turquoise 
blue, yellow, and green are applied on 
the porcelain after it has been fired at 
a high temperature. In these various 
coloring matters the oxides are dissolved, 
and not mixed, as in Europe. This it is 
which so closely connects the Chinese 
colors with enamels; the thickness of 
their application gives the ‘‘relief’’ 
effect, which could not otherwise be 
obtained. 

A large proportion of Mr. Hippisley’s 
collection represents the Chienlung 
period of the present (or ‘‘Great Pure’’) 
dynasty. Among the most noteworthy 
specimens may be mentioned a ‘‘Pil- 
grim’’ bottle, of pure white porcelain; a 
vase of the same substance, the curves 
and ornamentation of which are exceed- 
ingly delicate, rendering it a unique 
and very beautiful object; and a ‘‘tea- 
pot and cover,’’ made by the special 
order of Emperor Chienlung. Other 
dynasties and periods represented are 
the Sung dynasty, which flourished from 
960 to 1259 A. D., the Yiian dynasty 
from 1260 to 1349 A. D., the Yunglo, 
Hsiiante,Ch’énghua, Wanti, and Chéngté 
periods of the Great Ming dynasty, and 
the K’anghsi, Yung Chéng, and Chien- 
lung periods of the present (or ‘‘Great 
Pure’’) dynasty. 

It would be manifestly impossible to 
include in a brief article a description of 
each one of the objects in this collection ; 
but a general idea of the whole, both as 
regards color and decoration, may be 
gained from the following descriptions 
of a few of the specimens: 

There are two beautiful circular jars 
of the Ming dynasty, decorated with iris 
and leaves outlined in relief and covered 
with thick glazes of different colors. 


V 
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A GROUP OF CHINESE PORCELAINS 


The flowers are yellow, and the leaves 
are peacock-green. The brim is green, 
with a panel pattern outlined in relief 
around the neck, and colored alternately 
with glaze of yellow and peacock-green. 

Singularly beautiful is a wine-pot of 
creamy white, also of the Ming dynasty. 
The spout is fashioned as a lizard with 
four legs and branching tail, which clings 
to the rim, and. turns head outwards. 
The handle also represents a lizard twist- 
ing head downwards from the rim to the 
center of the vessel. 

On a bowl of pure white K’anghsi 
porcelain are depicted mythological sub- 
jects in vermilion-red and enamel colors. 
On the inside is represented the branch 
of a peach-tree in various shades of 
green. The peach is an emblem of 
longevity. According to the legend, the 
fruit ripened in the gardens of the fairy 
Hsi Wangmu once in three thousand 
years, and this term of life was supposed 
to be conferred upon all who were fortu- 


nate enough to taste it. In the first year 
of the period Yiian feng in the Han 
dynasty (110 B. C.) the fairy had 
descended from her mountain realm to 
visit the emperor Wu Ti, bringing with 
her seven peaches. She ate one of them, 
and upon the emperor expressing the 
wish to preserve the seed, told him that 
the tree from which they came bore once 
only in three thousand years, but each 
fruit conferred three centuries of life 
upon the eater. At the moment she 
perceived Tung Fang peeping at her 
through the window, and pointing to 
him said, ‘“‘That child whom you “see 
yonder has stolen three of my peaches, 
and is now nine thousand years old!’’ 
There are two vases of pure white 
Yungcheng porcelain, decorated by 
Wang Shih-mei, a celebrated artist of 
the present dynasty. The decorations 
consist of one of the Taoist genii in 
long, flowing, yellow robe with white 
hair and crooked stick, accompanied by 
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an attendant standing under a spreading 
pine close behind dark rocks of greenish 
hue. The pine trunk is shaded in brown, 
with leaves of deep green. The figures 
are painted with the delicacy of minia- 
tures. 

For beauty of decoration, perhaps none 
of the pieces is more attractive than a 
pair of screens, also of pure white Yung- 
cheng porcelain. On one of them is 
shown a village under shelter of rocks 
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on the lofty bank of a river, while on 
the opposite bank is a valley and a 
waterfall overshadowed by trees; on the 
other, a pavilion on a rocky eminence, 
approached by a long, winding road, 
overlooking a river, on which boats are 
seen sailing. 

A large proportion of the specimens 
bear some character representing lon- 
gevity, which may be depicted by any one 
ofia number of symbolical designs. 








THE ARCHITECT AND HIS CLIENT 


BY ANNE HIGGINSON SPICER 


HE general impression among the 

laity is, that an architect is a 

man who builds or attends to the 
building of houses for other people. 

It is only when these other people step 
out from the rank and file of renters and 
wish to build houses of their own that 
they begin to entertain grave doubts as 
to their previous conception of the archi- 
tect’s vocation. 

The idea begins to creep into their 
minds that an architect does not work 
primarily to satisfy his clients, but for a 
number of other reasons. The satisfac- 
tion of those he works for is of minor 
importance, and if the majority of what 


one hears is true, it is generally missing 
from the result. 

‘‘] wanted a house which every one 
would instinctively know was mune,’’ 
says one little woman; ‘‘but when people 
come up the street they say: ‘Ah, there’s 
another of Mr. Buildem’s houses; I’d 
know them anywhere"’ ”’ 

So often one hears of such cases. A 
prospective builder wants a low, ram- 
bling brick house with tiled roof, and the 
plans submitted are for a plaster house 
with shingled roof. 

These instances could be recalled ad 
nauseam, and in most cases when the 
owners of the houses remonstrate, the 
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architect becomes angry, and tells | 


the prospective builder that he knows 
nothing about the matter; and cases have 
been known where he even has asked: 
‘*If you know all about building a house, 
why employ me?’’ Then in the depth 
of his sanctum the architect assumes an 
injured air, and deplores the growing 
tendency of people to interfere in that of 
which they know nothing. 

The time has come when this will no 
longer be endured. The majority of 
people who now build have some definite 
and practical ideas of what they want, 
and know their own tastes and needs 
better than any architect can. Given a 
tactful architect who can catch the drift 
of his client’s suggestions, which must of 
necessity be vague in places, and given 
in another nomenclature than a technical 
one, and he will be ready to add sugges- 
tion and advice along the lines desired 
by the future dweller in the house. 
In some such fashion it becomes quite 
possible to build houses fulfilling the 
requirements of those who live in them. 

The trouble is here. The house which 
represents the needs of the dweller may 
be one which does not appeal to the indi- 
vidual taste of the architect. There are 
here only two courses open fairly to the 
latter. 

If the desires of the builder are utterly 
beyond his ability to carry out consci- 
entiously, let him decline firmly to have 
anything more to do with the matter. 
If, however, as I believe would happen 
in most cases, were it tried, the archi- 
tect could submerge his own individual- 
ity,yemembering that he need not live in 
this house himself, and that it is better 
from a business point of view to fulfill 
the wishes of those for whom he works, 
the outcome will be satisfactory. 
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A ‘“‘compromise’’ house generally 
succeeds in pleasing no one. Riding 
rough-shod over the wishes of his clients, 
while it may give him the right to point 
with pride to what he considers a thor- 
oughly consistent house, may also give 
rise to the little whisper here and there 
which in time becomes strong enough to 
injure an architect’s reputation. 

Just here I can hear a voice say, indig- 
nantly: ‘‘The writer forgets that archi- 
tecture is one of the arts, and as such 
must be served faithfully, and not de- 
based.’’ True, dear architect, I know it 
well, but to my mind the building of 
houses bears the relationship to archi- 
tecture that the painting of portraits 
does to all other painting. A portrait 
may be a fine picture, and yet be no fine 
portrait, missing the likeness of him for 
whom it was painted. A house may be 
what the architects are so fond of calling 
consistent, and yet lack the one requisite 
of fulfilling the wishes of the man for 
whom it was built. 

Let the architect express his own indi- 
viduality in his public buildings, and in 
the house he builds for himself—here 
he has a free lance. It is not only self- 
ish in him to force his individuality on 
others, but there is another thing to 
consider. We all grow, and as we grow 
our tastes change. What the architect 
persuaded a man to accept last year as 
the best type of dwelling-house, he may 
have outgrown this year to the verge of 
positive dislike. A house is built for 
more than the present, and should not 
express the whim of the present. The 
American people as a class are too prac- 
tical to wish this otherwise. It is the 
architects, passing through successive 
phases themselves, who insist on making 
these phases permanent in their work. 
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Time was, if what we read and hear is 
true, when it was customary for a per- 
son about to build a house to go to some 
architect, preferably one with a well- 
known name, and say, ‘‘Build me a 
house.’’ Possibly he added a few de- 
tails as to cost, size, and number of 
rooms, and if he were very original, he 
might vaguely refer to some general 
characteristics of exterior style. 

With nothing more to bind him, it 
was very easy then for the architect to 
follow his own inclinations as to style, 


decoration, and the like. Sometimes 
the owner was satisfied and sometimes 
not, depending, generally, upon whether 


the house was a livable one or not. 

From the frequency of the remark, 
“‘The next house I build, I shall do so 
and so,’’ or, ‘‘I know better than to do 
this or that,’’ one would incline to the 
opinion that the dwellers in houses built 
without sufficient thought given to them 
by the occupant-to-be realized their mis- 
takes later on. 


We have changed all this. An evo. 


In order to have a living school of art, 
the public in general must be interested 
in art; it must be a part of their lives; 
something which they can no more do 
without than water or lighting. We 
must not be able to plead poverty or 
necessity, as we do now, aS an excuse 
for ugliness or dirt. If we raise a build- 
ing, whether it be palace, factory, or 
cottage, it must be a thing well under- 
stood that it must be sightly; if a rail- 
way has to be run from one place to 
another, it must be taken for granted 
that the minimum of destruction of 
natural beauty must be incurred, even if 
that should increase the expense of the 
line largely; disfiguring waste of coal- 
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lution has come in the point of view of 
the dwellers in houses. The ery of the 
times for individualism is felt here as in 
everything else. The time has passed 
when each house one entered was a 
faithful counterpart of its next-door 
neighbor, and in the interior of houses 
now one begins to feel the air of person- 
ality—the effect of the needs and tastes 
of the dweller. 

My plea is, that the exterior shall do 
the like, and that we, the people who 
build houses, shall educate ourselves 
more, and get our wishes into a con- 
crete form before consulting an archi- 
tect, so that he will respect our wishes, 
and be not our master, but our ser- 
vant—or better still, let me say our 
helper and willing friend in the matur- 
ing of our cherished plans. 

In this way, and this way only, can 
the time come when the home of each of 
us will show our personality to those 
who know and love us, as much as the 
familiar clothes we have worn, or even 
the expressions of our faces. 


pits or manufactories must be got rid of, 
whatever the cost may be, and so on. 
And mind you, all this need of real pub- 
lie convenience, which is the only pos- 
sible foundation for art in modern times, 
is quite possible to be done; and it will 
be done, so soon as people care about it. 
To put the matter quite plainly, as things 
go now we are, as a community, con- 
tented to be publicly poor so long as 
some of us are privately rich; there- 
fore, though the income of the country 
is enormous in figures, no man of us can 
go a few yards from his own door with- 
out seeing the tokens of quite desperate 
public poverty. 
WILLIAM MORRIS. 
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G. Mitchell tells what he wanted in 

his country home. It should be ‘‘A 
farm of not less than one hundred acres, 
and within three hours of the city. It 
must have a running stream, a southern 
or eastern slope, not less than twenty 
acres in wood, and a water view.’’ The 
city referred to was New York. It 
might not be amiss to consider what the 
region about Chicago can furnish that 
would meet the conditions thought de- 
sirable by Mr. Mitchell. The three- 
hour circle would take in much of the 
lower part of Wisconsin with its beauti- 
ful lakes, that part of Illinois drained by 
the Desplaines, the Fox, and portions of 
the Rock rivers, the region south of the 
city, a part of Indiana, and even a little 
of Michigan. Three hours is undoubt- 
edly too long a time to spend in going 
from a home to an office where the trip 
must be made daily, but there are those 
who can spend several days of a week 
in a country home, and who, like 
Mitchell, would perhaps like to be where 
they would not be tempted to go to the 
city too often. 

Undoubtedly the best water view of 
all in the region just named is furnished 
by Lake Michigan. To the north the 
shore is already largely taken up with 
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residence grounds, and one is indeed 
fortunate who has his house so situated 
that it will command a view of the lake. 
I have in previous articles dwelt on the 
value of space, and with a house near 
the shore of Lake Michigan, one has in 
that direction really unlimited space, the 
lake being to all appearance as extensive 
as the ocean and perhaps as varied and 
interesting in motion and color. There 
are no permanent running streams since 
the watershed is so near the shore, but 
this locality was at one time all wooded, 
and there are still quite large areas of 
forest. In place of running streams 
there are deep ravines whose banks have 
become thickly covered with trees and 
undergrowth, so that they form most 
interesting features. This is especially 
true in the spring when the ground is 
covered with quantities of trillium, 
hepaticas, and other wild flowers. This 
region is not adapted to farming, and few 
would care to have one hundred acres 
for his own use. There are many 
homes, however, containing from one 
to thirty or forty acres which use land 
to advantage. Such homes usually con- 
tain one or more large lawns, a vegetable 
garden, a flower garden, often a paddock 
or small pasture, and more or less wood- 
land. Some distance west of the lake 
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there is a ridge commanding a view ofa 
broad stretch of prairie land and fa- 
vored by the southwest breezes, this 
ridge being a place for delightful homes, 
although not enriched with a water view. 

Then there are the lakes of northern 
Illinois and southern Wisconsin, varying 
from the size of a pond to lakes several 
miles in length. Into some of these 
flow small running streams, and the 
shores of most of them have become 
popular for summer homes. There are 
some attractive villages along the Des- 
plaines River, but this stream is not as 
satisfactory as it would be if it had a 
large flow of water in the summer-time. 
Its banks are not high, but in places are 
shaded by most attractive trees. 

The country along the Fox River is 
quite hilly, and this region is 
attractive aside from the fact that it 
commands a view of the Fox River and 


most 


its valley. It is, however, less inviting 
than formerly on account of the pollu- 
tion of the Fox River by the factories 
and sewers of cities and towns along its 
course. When one remembers what a 
delightful stream the Fox River was 
twenty years ago, the repulsive-looking 
places along its course last summer 
cause much regret, and make one 
wish that the movement for purifying 
sewage which is making such rapid 
progress in England could take a similar 
hold upon the people of this region. 
Rock River, at its nearest place, is lo- 
cated at about the three-hour limit. It is 
a larger stream than the Fox River, and 
has not been contaminated to the same 
extent, so that even in midsummer it 
furnishes broad sheets of water con- 
nected by running streams of consider- 
able magnitude. The region through 
which it runs has in places an elevation 
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of two hundred feet above its surface. 
The river itself contains many islands 
which add to its interest. Its beauty 
has long been appreciated by artists and 
others who delight in attractive scenery. 

Southwest of the city there are some 
beautiful wooded regions, but in passing 
toward the east, the country is more flat 
and less interesting. Even the shores 
of Lake Michigan south and east of 
the city, with the exception of small 
areas, are rendered unattractive for resi- 
dences by the lowness of the ground, 
and the large number of factories ac- 
companied by great clouds of smoke. 
Whether there will ever be a district 
of beautiful homes that will bear the 
same relation to portions of the south- 
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ern part of the city and Hammond 
that Lake Forest and the other beautiful 
suburbs north bear to the city in general, 
is a question for the future and perhaps 
some clear-sighted real estate men to 
determine. 

There are many other delightful situ- 
ations for homes where stretches of 
prairie take the place of water views. 
Some of the most beautiful of homes, 
for instance, are at Elmhurst, Wheaton, 
Hinsdale, and many other places that 
might be mentioned where no water is 
in sight, so that any one whose business 
compels him to spend part of his time in 
Chicago may secure the pure air, beauti- 
ful landscapes, and quiet restfulness of 
the country if he chooses. 
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OR one who 
|- has the time 
and a little 
skill with 
tools I know of no more satisfactory 
occupation than that of attempting to 
make a piece of furniture. If, after 
much work and more patience, you 
succeed in turning out something which 
is satisfactory to yourself, you will prize 
the article made far more than anything 
you could buy. 
The amateur labors under many diffi- 
culties, but this makes the product all 
the more satisfactory when finished. 


Not the least of these difficulties is the 
selection of a suitable design for the 
table or chair or desk which is to be 
made. One is fortunate if he has some 
original idea which he can attempt to 
work out, and if this is done much more 
pride is felt in the finished product than 
if one has to copy something seen in the 


shops. I found it a good plan to make 
a small sketch and after getting this into 
shape to redraw it full size on heavy 
drawing-paper. This drawing can then 
be tacked on the door or on the wall, 


when you can sit down in front of it 
with a cigar and think it over. Things 


which need to be altered can always be 
found in the large drawing which would 
not have been noticed in the smaller one. 
Too much attention cannot be given to 
the design; this must be entirely satis- 
factory before anything further is done; 
otherwise you will be dissatisfied with 
the results. Make an artistic design; 
then if you follow that closely your 
product will please you. 

The wood to be used will depend 
largely on the character of the rest of 
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HOME-MADE FURNITURE 


BY THOMAS A. HINE 


the furniture in your house. I have 
come to the conclusion that the most 
satisfactory wood for the amateur is 
quartered oak; this wood is not only 
strong and handsome in its natural state, 
but it can be stained to imitate Flem- 
ish oak so easily that once it is tried one 
will hardly eare to go back to the slow 
process of varnishing and polishing 
necessary to give any natural wood a 
good finish. The sideboard illustrated 
here was made of mahogany, and it took 
longer to varnish and finish it than it 
did to build it. It is difficult to varnish 
properly unless one has a room that can 
be kept warm, and which is free from 
dust. Then the varnish must be just 
right, and the brush just right, and last, 
but not least, the man who wields the 
brush must be just right, or he will have 
all sorts of trouble. On the other hand, 
the Flemish oak finish is easy. What 
the professionals use I do not know, but 
| found it a good way to take Van Dyke 
brown and mix it with Japan, adding 
drop-black until I had the color I 
wanted. This is well rubbed into the 
wood with a stiff brush, and then is 
rubbed off with a soft rag until the 
grain of the oak shows through. The 
rubbing must be done evenly so as to 
give the same color over the whole sur- 
face, and a very little practice will make 
one proficient in this. 1 found it better 
not to stain too large a surface at once, 
because the stain will set and will not 
rub off evenly. A desk which I made 
was stained and finished in half a day, 
and was perfectly dry and hard twenty- 
four hours later. This finish will in 
time, and with hard usage, wear off on 
sharp corners, but the best Flemish oak 
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you can buy will do the same. If some 
of the stain is kept on hand in a bottle, 
the worn spots are easily touched up, 
say once a year. 

All the parts of my furniture were put 
together with mortise and tenon, or 
dowels or screws, but no glue was used, 
and none of it will ever come apart by 
reason of the drying furnace heat which 
is in many of our homes in the winter. 
Do not use glue if you can avoid it. 

A wall-cabinet, for instance, has no 
fastening except the keys which are in 
sight on the ends. The sides were 
grooved to admit the ends of the shelves 
and when the keys were driven home 
everything was as solid as one could 
wish. The chair which stands in front 
of the desk is also fastened in this way. 
The curtain in front of this cabinet is 
made of rectangular pieces of brown 
calfskin fastened together with small 
copper rivets, the burrs showing. The 


rough side of the leather is used as the 
right side. The effect is very pleasing. 
Working in this tough oak is hard on 
the tools. They dull quickly and your 
whetstone must be in use all the time, 
for where good joints are required the 
tools must be sharp. This is especially 
true of the carving tools which need to 
be touched up every few minutes. 
Nearly everything is improved by a 
little carving; and while carving is usu- 
ally slow work for the amateur, it is not 
as difficult as it may seem. Practice 
and patience, lots of patience, will do it. 
I have tried little except flat carving. 
This is simple, only it takes time and 
must be carefully done. The carving on 
the desk took three weeks of steady 
work, while the balance of the labor took 
about ten days more, but 1 considered 
that it paid when it was done. Part of 
this time was wasted in trying to carve 
the claw-feet on the legs of the desk. 
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1 had never seen a claw-foot carved, but 
1 thought if others could doit1 might at 
least try. The result of my first effort 
was unique, and was far from a success, 
so I made a careful examination of claw- 
feet in general, and after one or two ex- 
periments found that I could make a foot 
that was satisfactory, to me at any rate. 
1 learned to make an outline pattern of 
the leg and foot, which consisted of a 
front elevation and a side elevation, and 
by using it the result was a greater 
success. 

The carving tools for this work are 
not many. Perhaps fifteen small chisels 
and gouges are sufficient. They must 
be of the best quality. 

If one is not by nature or training an 
artistic designer, the finding of suitable 
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patterns to carve is sometimes difficult. 
There are many publications which give 
valuable suggestions in this line, THE 
House BEAUTIFUL among them. Also, 
if you will examine the furniture in your 
own house, you will frequently find 
some carved patterns which can be 
adapted to the place you wish to orna- 
ment. This will be a steal, of course, 
but 1 have seen the time when 1 grew 
weary of looking for a design and was 
willing to take anything that would be 
suitable from any source. 

A most satisfactory thing about this 
kind of work is that when it is finished 
there is something to show for the time 
and labor expended, and if the work has 
been properly done you have something 
which will last for a lifetime. 


THE DECORATION OF COUNTRY HOUSES 


BY I§ 


BEL McDOUGALL 


Cr sed from page 304.) 


ROM this to the elaborate carv- 
ings our millionaires are import- 
ing from foreign palaces is a far 


ery. There seems no way in which 
this natural material is not pleasing. It 
must be added, however, that the batten 
wainscoting mentioned was in a fishing- 
lodge, used only during the summer; 


steam heat would have wrought havoe 
with the cheaply laid soft wood. For 
that matter, it is said that wherever 


modern appliances have been introduced 
into the baronial halls of England, the 
ancient carvings are cracking and part- 


ing. . 
Yet a high, white-painted, colonial 
paneling, a carved oak chimney-piece 


with seats in the jambs,’a mahogany 
wainscoted dining-room with sideboard 
puilt in, a wood-lined hall or bay win- 


e 


dow, or pretty nearly anything you 
please is delightful. To be durable it 
must be carried out without sparing 
expense in procuring seasoned wood, and 
in securing it thoroughly. As to the 
wood itself, some of the commonest 
kinds have genuine beauty. It is safe 
to say that were curly Georgia pine a 
rarity nothing would be more admired 
than its wavy grain, like watered silk of 
nature’s own designing. 

As in a picture the horizon line should 
not cross the exact center, so a wall 
should never be divided in two equal 
parts by the wainscoting. If the room 
is nine or ten feet high and a chair-rail 
is desired, between three and four feet 
will do; six feet is none too high for 
decorative effect. Naturally the wain- 
scot must agree with the rest of the trim, 
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and here the question of cost enters in. 
Shall it be painted? Shall it go up a 
grade, and be stained some of the many 
desirable shades of russet or green? 
Shall it be hard wood fumigated with 
chemicals in a dry kiln to some of the 
weathered grays or deep mellow browns, 
which are costly, but absolutely perma- 
nent? 

In all woodwork just at present there 
is a revulsion from high polish towards 
a dull wax finish, but it is not likely to 
last. 


As to Ceilings 


S to ceilings, one in open con- 
A struction is effective for large 

rooms on the first floor, such 

as libraries, living-rooms, or 
dining-rooms. Once in a while a fine 
hall has an arched ceiling, with rounded 
beams spanning it at the first floor. 
One would not care for the heavy beams 
in bedrooms, while in a formal recep- 
tion room a more appropriate treatment 
would be in molded plaster panels— 
octagons, lozenges, or what you will 
—or in low relief garlands touched with 
delicate color. The heavy central sta- 
lactite of plaster has gone out with the 
chandelier, whose setting it formed. A 
plain tinted ceiling in rough or smooth 
plaster, to harmonize with the rest of the 
room, is unobjectionable, but there seems 
little to advance in favor of a papered 
ceiling. 

This reminds one that among wall- 
paper fads is one of borders with especial 
corner-pieces, enabling every space or 
jamb to be made into a separate framed 
panel. A large bedroom done in this 
manner had every structural division 
bordered with a wide pattern of roses 
and scrolls surrounding a center of green 
in tiny close lines, that gave a ribbed 
effect like that of certain fabrics, as pop- 
lin. This is a direct imitation of the 
brocade or tapestry panels in French or 
Italian palaces. It has a certain stately 
and festal effect, perhaps borrowed from 
this association, and is more suitable for 
formal drawing-rooms, like the great 
central chandelier. 
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The Obsolescent Chandelier 
WORD about that nearly obso- 
A lete piece of decoration. It has 
\ pretty well passed away, with the 
era of high ceilings which pro- 
duced it, but still has a possible place in 
great halls or ball-rooms, where a species 
of central sun may be considered to add to 
the glitter of the occasion. It originated 
in the vast cathedrals of Roman Catholic 
Europe, from whose vaulted roofs a 
bunch of lamps swung by chains, fre- 
quently arranged in some emblematic 
form, like the big cross at San Marco. 
From the cathedrals they passed into the 
palaces, and to churches and palaces 
they had better be left. They never had 
any proper place in homes, where lights 
for reading or working or for the family 
meal are required. Where they do exist 
the economical custom of using but two 
or three burners out of a cluster gives 
them a sadly lopsided appearance. 

A good oil lamp makes by far the 
pleasantest light, and nothing is more 
becoming than the soft, starry gleam of 
candles. These can be increased or de- 
creased in number, their position 
changed, so that one part of a room is 
enveloped in a sometimes desirable mys- 
tery. Besides, lamps and candles are 
decorative objects even when not in 
use. Whether your candlestick is a bit 
of old brass or of modern silverware, 
whether your lamp has a bronze vase or 
a richly colored pottery bowl, even if it 
is the regulation student lamp of double 
barreled copper with a plain, utilitarian 
green shade, unless you hide it in dusty 
silk flounces, it is an ornament to your 
room by day as well as by night. Fora 
simple dining-room nothing more ser- 
viceable has appeared than the large 
hanging-lamp. It saves space on the 
table for dishes that are necessary or 
ornamental, and it can be raised or 
lowered to suit eyesight and convenience. 

Whistler’s fastidiously simple dining- 
room in London had gray walls un- 
adorned save for a couple of Hawthorn 
blue plates, rush- bottomed chairs painted 
yellow, a table with a yellow cloth 
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whereon stood a jar of chrysanthemums. 
‘‘Five pounds would buy the entire con- 
tents,’’ said an enthusiastic admirer, 
forgetting the cost of Hawthorn plates. 
A woman who modeled her dining-room 
after Whistler’s, uses a wrought-iron 
lamp, swung by chains to match, over the 
table. She met the usual difficulty of 
finding an appropriate shade by having 
the base cut out of a blue and white 
Japanese bowl. 


Electric Lighting 


AMPS and candles must be plenti- 
ful and well taken care of to do 
good service and avoid odor and 
soot. If convenience, cleanliness, 

and economy are to be studied there is 
nothing like electricity. Numberless are 
the devices for illuminating agreeably 
with it. A multitude of small bulbs may 
form part of the ceiling decoration and 
be barely visible by day. Circular brass 
moldings may be set at intervals along 
the walls, with the ugly neck of a buib 
sunk in each, and frosted glass veiling 
the vivid wire. 

One of Mr. Wright’s methods is to 
place the lamps in what might be de- 
scribed as a large, shallow inverted box 
in the ceiling, the under side being of 
leaded glass, clear, opaque, white, yel- 
low, gold, and red, with the leads them- 
selves, now thick, now thin, forming a 
charming tracery. 

Another of his ideas is to run a 
around the room about twelve inches 
below the ceiling. On this the lamps 
are set, invisible from below; vases and 
other polished objects are also placed at 


shelf 


intervals to reflect the light and the cove 
arching over also assists. This gives a 
softened and diffused radiance from 


above, agreeable for dining or conversa- 
tion. For reading, writing, or other 
close work, a light nearer the object 
would be required. 

A safe general principle is to prefer 
side brackets to central chandeliers, 
whether for gas or electricity, to choose 
a simple design, and to subdue the glar- 
ing light as much as possible. For 
kitchens, bath-rooms, and other places 
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where the strongest illumination at the 
least expense is desired, regardless of 
esthetic considerations, the Welsbach 
burner is an admirable contrivance. 


Cozy Corneritis 


F there is anything that has been 
| overdone by this fad-ridden gene- 
ration, it is the ‘‘eosy corner’’—fre- 
quently not a corner, and seldom 
cosy. It usually takes the form of uncer- 
tain board seats built against the wall at 
an angle not calculated to support human 
anatomy, on which you vainly strive to 
make yourself comfortable with pillows, 
and console yourself for failure with the 
hope that the accompaniments of canopy 
and Venetian lanterns may at least make 
you picturesque. In a vast, barren, ill- 
proportioned area something of the kind 
may be necessary. Most rooms, how- 
ever, are broken by either an alcove, a 
space near the chimney-piece, or ‘a bay- 
window which becomes a cosy corner, 
stripped of fuss and feathers, by a natu- 
ral process of selection. 

There should be a built-in seat in every 
window where the recess is sufficient to 
allow of one without unduly trespassing 
upon space. In a large room it helps 
the window to become a decorative fea- 
ture; in a small room it allows the elimi- 
nation of a chair or two by supplying 
other seating accomodation. 

Grumbles the austere architect: ‘“Yes, 
seats that are sunny in summer and 
draughty in winter!’’ Nay, friend, for 
fully six months of the year we fear no 
draught, nor is any place sunny all day 
even in midsummer. One naturally 
tends towards the source of light; those 
broad-cushioned seats are mighty con- 
venient to spread one’s sewing over, if 
one: be a woman; to lounge with a to- 
bacco jar and a bushel of magazines—all 
to be disregarded for the idle luxury of 
staring out at the trees—if one be a 
man; to lie on one’s small stomach over 
a fairy tale, if one be less than these. 
A locker under the seat is a good place 
for toys in the nursery, for rubbers or 
housemaids’ cloths in the hall, for clothes 
or old books or pretty nearly everything 
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everywhere. In_the bedroom a tufted 
fittud cushion of eretonne, with a valance 
to the floor is advisable. In the halla 
carved wood window-seat which is also a 
chest is the best, with a couple of loose 
cushions thrown in the corners. 


The Hideous Necessary Radiator 


NE way of disposing of the hid- 
() eous, necessary radiator is by, 


turning it into a window-seat, 

with a sort of flat iron grating 
on top, which may be cushioned to the 
queen’s taste. There are times when this 
would be a seat of torment, but there are 
also times when one fairly craves a place 
on a red-hot stove. In one architect’s 
(W. L. B. Jenney) house in Chicago 
there are no radiators to be seen. All 
are either converted into window-seats 
or into draped ledges that hold pamph- 
lets, a statuette or so, a Grueby vase— 
of course without a flower in it. One 
cannot set growing plants or handsomely 
bound books to grill like St. Lawrence 
on the gridiron, but many things can 
stand it that one is glad to find a place 
for. The austere architect objects again 
that such encumbrances obstruct the 
heat, which is quite true. Usually, how- 
ever, one is glad to have some of the 
heat obstructed, it allows an opportunity 
for using our delightful, if superfluous, 
open fireplaces. 

One of Mr. F. L. Wright’s cardinal 
principles is to do away with fixtures of 
every kind, and to incorporate into the 
architecture all means of lighting, heat- 
ing, or ventilating. He therefore places 
his radiators under seats or masks them 
with bookshelves, protecting the wood 
by asbestos paper. Obviously, consider- 
able radiating surface is thus lost, but 
he claims that abundant and well-regu- 
lated hot or cold air may be obtained 
— making the ugly steam coil visi- 
ble... 

In all the improvements of the day no 
one has yet put upon the market any 
sightly radiators. Here is a chance for 
some good metal-worker to distinguish 
himself. Mr. Louis Sullivan did once 
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design a radiator screen which is one 
of the most remarkable pieces of 
iron casting produced in this country. 
But when a genius takes hold of such 
matters his productions are apt to be out 
of the reach of ordinary people. If you 
are obdurately principled against any 
concealment or pretense, like good 
Ruskinians, there is nothing for you 
but the naked ugliness of the steam coil. 


The Heart of the House 


UR one beautiful, if inadequate, 
method of heating remains the 
open fire. It is useful on cold 
summer evenings and on many a 

spring and fall day. As an ornament it 
is so superior to all others that if forced 
to choose, everything else had better be 
sacrificed to it. For obvious reasons it 
cannot be commended in the children’s 
room or nursery. Also in spite of its 
cheery hospitality a small dining-room 
may be better without it, unless serving 
as sitting-room also, for the reason that 
some seats around the table will be dis- 
agreeably close to the flame and others 
too remote to derive any benefit from 
it. But in every other place, in the 
hall, where it beams a welcome, in the 
sitting-room, drawing-room, library— 
wherever people can draw towards it or 
move away from it as they feel inclined— 
it is the warm heart of the house. 

The style, height, width, ornament of 
the chimney-piece depend entirely upon 
the style of the room. It may be a 
massive affair with a medieval, over- 
hanging hood nearly reaching the ceil- 
ing; it may be of sturdy red brick; it 
may even, in suitable surroundings, 
triumphantly revive the old pomp of 
carved white marble, with a shelf round- 
ing to the wall in flowing curves; it may 
be of wood matching the rest of the 
trim. Provided its lines are good it 
may be set off with gold and glass 
mosaic, like one recently designed by 
Miss Ostertag for a house in Buena 
Park; it may gain color from Moorish 
or Persian tile, or quaintness from prim 
blue and white Dutch tiles. 
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Mantel Decorations 


HE era of over-mantels, fanciful 
brackets, and balconies above 
and below the main shelf has 
fortunately passed, but this im- 
portant feature of the room may be given 
character by becoming the setting for 
some special treasure. When the director 
of the Chicago Art Institute was about to 
build, he bethought him of a bas-relief, 
the work of his brother, Mr. Daniel 
Chester French, the distinguished sculp- 
tor, and asked his architect, Mr. W. A. 
Otis, if it could not be utilized in his 
dining-room mantel. It was a long 
narrow slab or frieze, whereon lightly 
modeled and lightly tinted in yellows, 
pale reds, and touches of brown, a 
classic procession made offerings at the 
altar of the goddess of fire. ‘‘Well, I 
should say we could use it!’’ exulted the 
architect. He placed it in an extremely 
refined setting of white colonial wood- 
work, fluted columns and well-designed 
garlands filling the entire chimney- 
breast, with paneled recesses and small 
cupboards on either side. 
In the drawing-room of another house 
a good family portrait in a heavily carved 
black frame gives the keynote to the 
entire mantel and woodwork. A piece 
of old tapestry, a convex mirror may 
supply the motif of mantel decoration, 
and give character to the whole room. 
A certain authority, however, takes ex- 
ception to the custom of placing mirrors 
over mantels. In the first place, he 
says, they merely reflect the backs of 
clocks and ornaments; in the second 
place, he believes in treating them as a 
landscape gardener treats a bit of water, 
making them enliven some dull spot 


Fireside Fancies 


IRE-IRONS offer a fruitful choice 

PR from glittering brass to sober 
iron, often the more effective and 

less wearisome of the two. They 

may be—but should not—too slender for 
this work, or they may be of colossal pro- 
portions like those belonging to a Gar- 
gantuan hearth on the Lake Shore Drive, 
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where“even the shovel and tongs exceed 
a man’s height, and the poker is like the 
historic lanee which the giant knight 
Taillefer tossed in air and caught again 
as he rode to the field of Hastings. 
There seems no good reason for retain- 
ing the low brass fender about a hearth. 
Its chief function is that of a stumb- 
ling-block, and it has certainly tripped 
more children into the flames than it has 
ever preserved from them. An odd 
English hearth is penned in by a stone 
border or slab about six inches high and 
as wide on its flat top; at the two sides of 
the fireplace it spreads itself into suffi- 
cient room foraseat. One could imagine 
throwing a cushion on this foundation 
and hugging the fire on a gloomy day. 
Another English faney, according to 
that admirable magazine, The Studio, is 
for mural-painting. Now good mural- 
painting is the rarest thing in the world, 
and even good mural-painting had best 
be relegated to churches and public halls. 
Some American architects, too, are 
unable to see a panel, a frieze, an 
arched space without an ambition to fill 
it with classic or medigval ladies and 
gentlemen, whose presence it is almost 
impossible for the flesh and blood in- 
habitants of the same chamber to forget. 
Even when the painting is of conven- 
tionalized trees or flowers on a compara- 
tively small scale it still fills space that 
most of us would rather use for our own 
belongings. The trinkets of old silver, 
the Spanish bottles, the benitiers, even 
the favorite photographs must have a 
place, and the architect seldom allows 
for this. When he finishes your house 
it is a completed picture, a work of art, 
to which nothing may be added and 
nothing may be taken away. It is like 
the Aubrey Beardsley houses or the 
residences of German painters in a cer- 
tain famous art settlement. These are 
well enough to contemplate at a safe 
distance, or in the pages of a magazine, 
but to live in, as Victor Hugo remarks 
about a different matter, ‘‘Seigneur, pre- 
serve me, preserve those | love, preserve 
even my enemies, though they exult in 
wickedness, from—’’ such a home. 




















PRACTICAL HOUSEHOLD NOTES 


BY ALICE CARY WATERMAN 








The Kitchen Garden. 

The growing of vegetables may not be a 
romantic occupation, but it possesses many 
points of vital interest to both grower and con- 
sumer. The American woman is a versatile 
creature. She can turn from one fad to another 
as readily as she can change her gowns —or her 
mind. Upon the decree of fashion, sanctioned 
by the family physician, she could abandon the 
wheel, the golf links, and the gymnasium and go 
forth to the soil, close to nature’s heart, out into 
God’s free air and sunshine, with an ecstacy of 
purpose to plant, to hoe, to weed, to trim, and 
to reap a harvest of fruits, flowers, vegetables, 
health, and happiness. And Mrs. Clubwoman, 
if she so willed, could launch out to win new 
laurels with a most elaborately prepared dis- 
sertation at a state federation meeting on ‘‘“My 
Latest Achievements in the Kitchen Garden.”’ 
Further along the line the seeds planted by the 
enthusiasts in the ranks of the four hundred 
having attained full growth and perfection, and 
having been exhibited for the benefit of the 
“submerged tenth’’ could be described in glow- 
ing rhetoric in the columns of the great dailies. 
There is a tendency to take up nature-study, 
and literature reflects that trend. There is also 
much earnest effort among educators to awaken 
an interest in horticultural and agricultural 
pursuits. One of the most interesting experi- 
ments made in kitchen gardens has been that in 
the school gardens of Boston, where flowers and 
vegetables have been successfully grown by the 
students and thoroughly enjoyed. No home in 
the village or on the farm would seem complete 
without the plot of ground for a kitchen garden. 


Planning the Garden. 

The first effort toward the garden is mental. 
One should plan definitely that he may execute 
intelligently to secure the best results. The 
work begins long in advance of seed-sow- 
ing. The plot should have the advantage of the 
best conditions for the growth of plants, yet it 
should be near the house to save the steps of the 


busy housekeeper. The garden should be in- 
closed by a good fence as a protection against 
depredations ofintruders. Select the vegetables 
according to the space to be allotted. Amateur’ 
should not expect to grow all things equally 
well. Plants and their habits are only under- 
stood after years of experience. A close obser- 
vation of the methods of others and of your own 
will do much toward successful efforts. Cata- 
logues and booklets from reliable seedgrowers 
contain valuable information. During the long 
winter evenings look over the catalogues; select 
varieties; compare and discuss them; make 
plans for the garden; lay out beds, arranging so 
as to get best exposures for growth, and so that 
vegetables shall be planted in the order of their 
readiness for the table, thus saving the time for 
traversing the entire garden to secure vegetables 
for one meal; consult the individual tastes of 
members of the family that all may enjoy the 
products of the home supply. Unless there be 
ample room for a large garden, the raising of the 
coarser vegetables, like beets, turnips, potatoes, 
and the like, must be omitted and the space 
given to choicer varieties, some of which, such 
as lettuce, peas, and sweet corn, can be planted 
so as to give supplies at different periods of the 
summer. It should be borne in mind that vege- 
tables are at their best when they are ‘‘just 
ready touse.’”’ Forthat reason successive crops 
insure more favorable conditions. We want the 
“‘eontinuous performance’”’ in a vegetable gar- 
den, and it may be had if care be exercised in 
the planting continuously. 

A garden should be kept clean and free from 
weeds. It should have the appearance of being 
well-groomed, a happy, contented, thrifty ex- 
pression, as if basking in the sun and fulfilling 
a mission. Have a few old-fashioned flowers, 
good, steady bloomers, in the garden. The 
flowers and vegetables belong together, and the 
housewife can gather the flowers for table deco- 
ration when in the garden for vegetables. 

A good investment is an asparagus bed. It 
will cost from five to eight dollars, perhaps, to 
make it, but the outlay is in the beginning and 
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not to be repeated annually. Make a bed six 
by twelve feet. Dig out the space two feet deep 
and wall it up with brick. Make a drainage 
strata at the bottom of three or four inches of 


broken crockery, rocks, or stones; place over 
this eight or nine inches of clay, and cover with 
rich woods loam. Buy asparagus roots that are 
two years old, using one hundred to fill the bed. 
Be careful in transplanting to spread out every 
fibre of the delicate roots in their natural posi- 


tion. A bed thus started will care for itself 
largely, requiring only a yearly supply of rich 
dressing and a covering of leaf mold. Consider- 
ing values in dollars and cents the raising of 
asparagus and strawberries is more economical 


than anything else in the home garden. 


Selecting Seeds. 


For home consumption, variety rather than 
quantity is to be commended, and those fruits 
and vegetables should be selected that can be 
grown with the least expenditure of time and 
labor. Good rich soil and timely cultivation 


are essential to productive crops. It is a good 
plan to have the ground enriched in the fall 


with barn-yard manures or commercial fertiliz- 
ers, and plowed or spaded up. It will mellow 
and be ready for respading and harrowing in 
the early spring. Time is wasted in an attempt 
to work the ground while it is wet and heavy. 
In sowing seed or transplanting, the precaution 
should be observed of pressing earth firmly 


down upon seed and around the plants. 
Hot-beds and cold-frames are desirable for 
germinating seeds that require early starting 
for transplanting, yet devices can be made as 
substitutes, and the seeds planted in ‘‘fiats’’ in 
the dwelling-house in a room with a moderate 


temperature. Cabbage, cauliflower, sweet 
potatoes, peppers, egg-plant, and celery plants 
may be purchased from the nursery. Lettuce 
and Swiss chard may be sown in the garden and 


transplanted. 

With a family of several members, the culti- 
vation of a garden need not fall heavily on any 
one member. If there are children let them 
share in the work, assigning them a little corner 
of their own, for which they must be wholly 
responsible. 

A grape-arbor in a garden is attractive, and 
valuable, too, if covered with vines of grapes of 
best quality. 
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A large shade tree, with a portable garden- 
seat under it, situated near the garden, or an 
arbor made especially as a half-way resort be- 
tween house -and garden, for the convenience 
and comfort of the housewife, and provided with 
rustic seats where she may enjoy freedom from 
the heat of the kitchen, shell peas, or prepare 
other vegetables for the coming meal is a feature 
worthy consideration. 


Cooking Vegetables. 

A few points upon care, preparation, and 
cooking of vegetables may be in order in this 
connection. Vegetables are valuable as food in 
that they supply potash salts, and should form a 
part of the diet of each day. Many contain 
much cellulose, which gives needed bulk to 
food. Uncooked vegetables, served sepa- 
rately or combined in salads, are appetizing, 
and when dressed with oil, furnish much nutri- 
ment. 

Green vegetables, such as young peas, beans, 
turnips, and beet tops, onions, cucumbers, cab- 
bage, cauliflower, spinach, asparagus, should 
be cooked in boiling, salted water, slowly, until 
tender; all white, underground vegetables, such 
as turnips, carrots, beets, parsnips, old beans, 
peas, and lentils, in boiling, unsalted water, the 
salt being added atter the vegetable has been 
drained or at the last moment before taking from 
the fire. Vegetables are spoiled by overcooking 
so frequently that we would emphasize, cook 
until tender, no longer. It is better to remove 
from the fire and reheat them than to allow 
them to stand and continue to cook. Avoid 
using large quantities of water for all vege- 
tables, excepting those that are classed as 
“‘strong-juiced.’’ Just enough water to cook 
delicately is to be preferred, as juices and salts 
are too valuable to be thrown away. 

Cabbage, onions, spinach, and corn are vic- 
tims of overcooking to such an extent that we 
offer special suggestions in their behalf. Cab- 
bage and onions are delicious when cooked in 
boiling, salted water, uncovered, slowly until 
tender. The water must be boiling, and kept 
boiling until vegetables begin cooking, when the 
temperature should be lower. Twenty to thirty 
minutes is usually enough time to allow for 
cooking cabbage, and if directions be followed, 
very little, if any, odor will be perceptible, and 
the natural color will be preserved. 
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